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The Travelers helps deliver on the promise of financial peace of mind for one out 
of every six Americans, 

We offer a broad range of insurance protection for your life, health, home, auto 
and business. 

Anda prudent selection of investment opportunities that lets you rise above 
everyday cares toward a secure future. 

For your personal or business needs, call your independent Travelers Agent 
or Broker today. The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183. 
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4..9* © 8,9” GMAC Financing* 
Three Great New 
for Under 


$190. a Month. 












Value, contemporary styling, roomy comfort and a smooth, firm ride have What it adds up to is this: You get the Chevy you want, PLUS the options 
made Corsica, Chevy Beretta and Cavalier, Chevy's most popular cars. you want, for under $190 a month. 

Theyre about to become even more popular. Shown below is a sample list of Preferred Equipment Group (PE.G.) option 

Because now you've got three great bonus reasons to buy one of these packages that are available. Act now and enjoy a new Chevy with the 
three great cars. (1) Low financing. (2) Stretch out your payments to right equipment and the right price. 4 
60 months. (3) Popular option package values. See your Chevrolet dealer for details. 





Cavalier Corsica Beretta 


$1392 | $1812 $189" 


Standard Features Include: Standard Features Include: Standard Features Include: 
* Carpeted trunk floor + All-season steel-belted radial tires * AM/FM stereo sound system with Seek and Scan and 
+ Composite-type halogen headlamps + AM/FM stereo sound system with Seek and Scan and digital clock 
* Disc brake audible wear sensors digital dock * Base-coat/clear-coat paint 
* Engine compartment hood insulator pad * Bight-accented body-side moldings * Body-side moldings 
* Extensive anti-corrosion protection + Cigarette lighter and lighted ashtray * Console with armrest and covered storage compartment 
* Floor console with storage * Composite-type halogen headlamps * Dual sport mirrors, left-hand remote 
* Front drive * Disc brake audible wear sensors * Extensive anti-corrosion protection 
* Full interior carpeting * Dual sport mirrors * Fingertip-control instrument cluster pods 
* All-season steel-belted racial tires * Extensive anti-corrosion protection * Five-speed manual transmission 
* Power ventilation system + Five-speed manual transmission * Flush door-into-roof styling 
* Rack-and-pinion steering * Four-way driver's seat adjuster * Four-way driver's seat adjuster 
* Rediining front bucket seats + Full wheel covers * Front ashtray lamp 
* Side window defoggers + Power front disc/rear drum brakes * Gage package with tachometer 
+ Styled steel wheels * Power rack-and-pinion steering * Luggage compartment lamp 
* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronic Fuel injection * Power ventilation system * All-season steel-belted radial tires 


+ S-speed manual transmission Reclining front bucket seats Power front disc/rear drum brakes 


* Side window defoggers * Power rack-and-pinion steering 
* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronic Fuel injection * Power ventilation system 

* Reclining front bucket seats 

* Side window defoggers 


* F41 Sport Suspension with rear stabilizer bar 
* Styled steel wheels 
* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronic Fuel Injection 


Preferred Equipment Group #1 Preferred Equipment Group #1 Preferred Equipment Group #1 
Features: Features: Features: 
+ Auniliary lighting * Auxillary lighting * Auniliary lighting 
+ Heavy-duty battery * Carpeted it and rear floor mats * Carpeted front and rear floor mats 
* Power steering eee * Heavy-duty battery 























Cavalier VL With 
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STAT8""° 
10% Down Payment S747 


Amount Financed 56,7302° 


Monthly Payments at: 


Sd a4 —— With 9,7 28 00"* 
10% Down Payment *97 28° 
Amount Financed 583, 7'552° 


rors $10,1662°" 
10% Down Payment | 016° 
Amount Financed 59, 149% 


Monthly Payments at: Monthly Payments at: 


*Qualified buyers must take retail delivery out of dealer stock between now and 5/2/89. All interest rates shown are APR. Length of finance contract is limited. Dealer financial parbopation may affect consumer cost. See your 
participating dealer for detals  **M.S.RP including dealer prep and PEG #1. Tax, license, destination charges and optional equipment additional. Chevrolet, Chevy the Chevrolet 
emblem and Corsa are regstered trademarks of GM Corp. ©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 
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COVER: They may make millions of dollars 54 
for their schools, but are America’s student 

athletes really getting an education? 

As basketball fans across the country fix their eyes on the NCAA tournament this week, 

TIME shows how the national obsession with winning and moneymaking is turning big-time 

college sports into an academic scandal that for too many players leads down a one-way 

path to broken dreams. » A look at the University of Nevada—Las Vegas, a basketball 

powerhouse in the heart of America’s gambling capital. 








NATION: The most fateful national 16 
security decision George Bush ever 

makes could be on new nuclear missiles 

But instead of selecting the MX or Midgetman, perhaps the 
President might be wiser to stay with the existing Minuteman. 

> Why U.S. Jews are unhappy with the rigid policies of Israel’s 
Yitzhak Shamir. » House Republicans put some lash in their whip 
by electing contentious Newt Gingrich as their No. 2 man. » The 
swain of cocaine: a DEA Don Juan made cases by making love. 














WORLD: El Salvador’s right wing 28 
sweeps back to power, handing the 
Administration a daunting challenge 

But the White House and Congress make peace over the 

contras. » In a rare interview, Syria’s President Assad talks 

about Arafat, Khomeini and the hostages. » Mix a party girl, 
Members of Parliament and Gaddafi’s cousin and, presto!, 

another British sex scandal. » Amassing a superpower’s 

arsenal, India asserts itself on the world stage. 














TIME (ISSN 0040-781X) is published weekly for $58.24 per year, by The Time inc. Magazine Company. Principal Office: Time & Life Building, Rock 
Reginald K. Brack Jr., President; Michael J. Klingensmith, Treasurer; Harry M. Johnston, Secretary. Second-class postage paid at New York N.Y 
Inc. Magazine Company. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibé TIME and the Red Border Desig 
tion in the United States and in the foreign countries where TIME magazine circulates. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to TIME, P.O. Bo 
inquiries: TIME, P.O. Box 60001, Tampa, Fla. 33660-0001 
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BUSINESS: Sound 
too good to be 
true? It probably is 
Con artists working the 
phones are robbing 
consumers of $1 billion or 
more every year. So far, law- 
enforcement officials can do 
little to stop them. » As the 
U.S. gulps more oil and 
discovers less, imports are 
taking off. » Small farmers 
love him, but pesticide 
makers think he’s poison. 
Don’t mess around with 

Jim Hightower. 


38 





VIDEO: Anew 
round of star wars 
in network news 
CBS grabs Connie Chung 
away from NBC after losing 
Diane Sawyer to ABC. Prime 


time is now the battleground, 
and the competition for high- 


priced talent is intensifying. 


70 
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LAW: A Supreme 
Court boost for 
drug testing 

In two decisions involving 
railway employees and U.S. 
Customs personnel, the 
Justices give their first O.K. to 
urinalysis for workers directly 
responsible for public safety. 


62 














PROFILE: An 
American fashion 
designer in Paris 
here’s genius and show biz, 
comedy and flirtatiousness 
in the designs of Patrick 
Kelly, a Mississippi 

college dropout who ranks 
with the best in the field. 


66 


ART: Lots of raw 
talk, but cooked 
painting 

A show at London’s Royal 
Academy of Arts surveys the 
systole and diastole of 
innovation and tradition 

that shaped 20th century 
Italian modernism. 


77 








SPORT: The sad 
ordeal of Mr. 
Baseball 

Faced with allegations of 
illegal sports betting, 
Pete Rose sweats out an 
investigation of his 
gambling habits—and 
the prospect of a ruined 
career. 


85 





8 American Ideas 
13 Critics’ Choice 


63 Environment 74 People 
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ESSAY: A 
sportsman takes 
angry aim at the 
N.R.A. 

In an era of drug-based 

civil war, this once 
omnipotent lobby may soon 
be more of a liability 

to hunters than their ally 
and friend. 


Cover: 
Illustration by 
Theo Rudnak 























q magine a college class without tests or 
term papers, one in which students 
come face-to-face with some of the 
most talented people in American life. 
We did, not long ago, and now TIME is 
sponsoring an extraordinary lecture se- 
ries at New York University’s School 
of Continuing Education called “The 
Creative Edge.” Organized by Richard 
Brown, an assistant professor of hu- 
manities, the program uses both film 
and live interviews to explore the 
creative process of six great artists: 
writers Arthur Miller and Tom Wolfe, 
dancer Rudolf Nureyev, composer and 
lyricist Stephen Sondheim, actress Hel- 
en Hayes and photographer Yousuf 
Karsh. “We saw this as a special op- 
portunity,” says Anne Janas, our man- 
ager of public affairs. “These are all 
people at the top of their fields and 


people TIME has written about throughout their careers.” 

Our sponsorship of the N.Y.U. program is part of a long- 
standing tradition of support for education and the arts. Since 
1935, the TIME Education Program has helped teachers put our 








From the Publisher 


Nureyeyv tells Brown tales of a dramatic life 





“What is it really 
like to create?” 


magazine to use in the classroom. Three years ago, we began 
awarding $3,000 scholarships to 20 outstanding college students 
from around the country for their academic and extracurricular 





Automatic Saving 
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achievements. We have donated more 
than 1,500 original artworks made for 
TIME covers to the National Portrait 
Gallery in Washington, where they are 
permanently displayed. 

“The Creative Edge” struck us as an 
exciting way to expand our educational 
contributions. The goal of the program, 
says N.Y.U.’s Brown, has been to an- 
swer the question “What is it really like 
to create?” 

The audience that gathered last 
week for an evening with Nureyev 
caught a glimpse of the answer. On- 
screen, the dancer leaped and pirouetted 
in a dazzling 20-minute film review of 
his career. But the best was yet to come. 
When the lights went up, Nureyev 
strode onstage for a one-hour interview 
with Brown. The ebullient dancer talked 
candidly about his theatrical life, from 


his youth in the Soviet Union to his present role as artistic direc- 
tor of the Paris Opéra Ballet. While performances like that are 
hard acts to follow, TIME and N.Y.U. are already plotting a reg- 
ular series of “Creative Edge” encores for next year 


Ria L Mlle | 








ON NEW CHEVY TRUCKS. 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE ON 
ALL NEW FULL-SIZE CHEVY C/K PICKUPS. 





Chevy K1500 Full-Size Silverado Pickup with Automatic Transmission 


on 909 


Includes: Air Conditioning. 4.3 Liter V6 
Silverado Trim Level, AM/FM Stereo with 
Seek-Scan/Cassette/Clock. Comfortilt Steering 
Electronic Speed Control, Rally Wheels. Stainless 
Steel Mirrors and much more 


SAVINGS” BASED ON 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 





In addition, every light-duty Chevy truck is covered by Chevy's 3-yr./50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 


* Savings based on Manufacturer's Suggested Reta Price. You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock between now and May 2. 1989. See your participating Chevrolet dealer for details. 
opbon packages versus options purchased separately Chevrolet. Chevy, the Chevrolet emblem and Silverado are regstered trademarks of GM Corp. ©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 


"Savings based on comparison of M.S.R.P of 
Let's get ¢ together...buckle up 











WHY AMERICA’S 
HAVING A CHANGE OF 
HEART IN PICKUPS. 


CHEVY SPORTSIDE. MORE V6 POWER If you want even more force (and you 
THAN FORD, STYLED LIKE NO TRUCK might, you might) get the available 350 V8. 





AVAILABLE FROM FORD. The Getrag-licensed 5-speed manual trans- 
Admit it. If there were a meter attached to all mission with overdrive is standard. So is the 
the sensitive points on your body right now sporty stepside box. 

. and you saw this truck coming down the See the Chevy Sportside at your Chevy deal- 
street, the needle would jump off the gage. ers. In either 2- or 4-wheel drive. And you'll 


That: 5 how hot in juicy Chevy Sportside is. see why Americas having a serious change of 
. heart about ordinary-looking, outdated pickups. 





Chevy Sportside, now with new 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to _ 
There's much more, of course. There’ the J 2 a Decors ie asc a for terms of this 
‘ standard Vortec V6. Bristling with fuel- injected Chevrolet. Chevy. Sportside a the Chevrolet emblem are registered trademarks of 
aggressiveness. More standard half-ton EM Comp. ©1988 CA Comp. AM Rights Reserved 
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THE Cad OF AMERICA <7 TODAY’S CHEVY TRUCK” 








The first in a series to help set the record straight. 


The Price Myt 


“Some of our competitors would like you to believe you can 
save 20% to 30% on your bottom line versus ATEL We say 
they're wrong. And we have a guarantee to back it up.” 
Joe Nacchio, AT&T Vice President 
Business Services > 
wee Sg: ge: 
fama Md 
ee » 





Destroyed. 











“Talk is cheap. 

Especially when our competitors say their rates are cheaper than 
AT&T rates. The truth is, when you compare actual bills, the cost of our 
service is extremely competitive with 
theirs. And that’s not a promise.That’s a 
guarantee. 

The AT&T Guarantee. If your 
business spends $120 a month or more 
with another long distance company, y® 
call us about AT&T PRO™ WATS—our \ 
discount plan that saves you 10% to 
38% off AT&T long distance rates. If you 
qualify, we'll pay the sign-up fee. And 
any switchover charges. 

Now get this: We guarantee after 30 days you'll be completely 
satisfied not only with our price but also with our quality and ser 
vice. Or you have up to 90 days to change your mind. We'll even pay 
any charges to switch you back to your old carrier. 

You've got everything to gain but you'll lose out if you don't call 
us before April 15, 1989. Because that’s when this offer expires. 

More Myths Destroyed. Some of our competitors may have 
led you to believe that AT8T PRO WATS doesn't have detailed billing 
or distance-sensitive pricing. We do. 

Or that you'll need special lines and equipment. You won't. 

What's more, with AT&T PRO WATS, you get discounts on out-of 
state AT&T Card calls and many direct-dialed international calls 

Now if all this bursts our competition's bubbles, we can honestly 
say we're not sorry.” 





Joe Nacchio, AT&T 


Due to the overwhelming response of ourATeT PRO WATS 
guarantee, we've extended the deadline to April 15, 1989. Call: 


1800 222-0400, Ext.42 


= = Aler 


The right choice. 




















Letters 





MIDDLE-CLASS BLACKS 


“Many of us are 
functioning well 
and resent being 
continually 
portrayed as 
consumed by 
self-pity.” 


Laurin Hogans, Corona, Calif. 


| 4 4 
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Middle~class blacks are 
making it in white America— 
but they’re paying a price 


I was happy to read your article “Be- 
tween Two Worlds” on blacks who have 
made it into the middle class [LIVING, 
March 13]. Successful blacks increase the 
prosperity of America. The underclass is 
everyone's problem, and with an integrat- 
ed and unified society we can all work to- 
gether to solve it. 





Jennifer S. Slechta 
Shrewsbury, N.J. 


My African-American family has 
been middle class since the 1700s. We have 
also been deeply involved in the fight for 
black equality. You brilliantly describe 
what it feels like to make $150,000 a year, 





I found your report shallow and con- 
| descending. Success and failure are not 
determined exclusively by one’s business 
title or encounters with insensitive or eth- 
nophobic individuals. Many of us are 
functioning well and resent being contin- 
ually portrayed as consumed by self-pity. 

Laurin Hogans 
Corona, Calif. 


As a 20-year-old black student and a 
middle-class American, I sometimes ex- 
perience the type of racial discrimination 
you depict. Unfortunately, | more often 
encounter prejudice among members of 
my own race. I am seen as trying to be 


white if I excel or show ambition. I am | 
even criticized because of the way I speak. 


We are defeating ourselves when we con- 
demn one another for achievement. 
Healthy competition among blacks may 
be just the medicine our ailing race needs. 
Ruth-Ann Kimbrough 

Miami Lakes, Fla. 


If a rich man promotes his 23-year- 
old son to the vice presidency of a compa- 
ny over the heads of 40-year-olds with se- 
niority, the executives who were passed 
over will resent the young man. They 
won't respect him and will not forget he is 
the boss’s son. It is the same with success- 
ful blacks who have benefited from affir- 
mative action. Respect must be earned, 

Richard J. Castiello 
Bethesda, Md. 


The Looting of Greece 


I commend you for your exposé of em- 
bezzlement. bribery and money payoffs 
involving Prime Minister Andreas Pa- 
pandreou in Greece [WORLD, March 13}. 
At the same time, I applaud Americans 
for refusing to put into high public office 


| politicians whose morals and integrity are 
| questionable. When will people realize 


pay high taxesand yet havea white woman | 


| ina supermarket line who assumes you are 
on welfare turn to her husband and say of 
the porterhouse steak in your basket, 


“Thanks to us, see what they can afford?” | 


Your perceptive article should be required 
reading for everybody in America. 

Ellen Holly 

White Plains, N.Y. 





that a man’s personal morals are a clue to 
his political morals? 

Elaine E. Gustafson 

Burton, B.C. 


Papandreou's problems should be no 
surprise to anyone who has looked at the 
man’s past. He left Greece and avoided 
fighting there, then married an American 
and gained US. citizenship. After a di- 
vorce, remarriage and the passage of sev- 
eral years, Papandreou moved back to 
Greece. He gave up his American citizen- 
ship and denounced the country that edu- 
cated him and sheltered him during the 
Nazi Occupation and Greek civil war. 
This background doesn’t suggest a man 
who understands honor, duty or loyalty. 

Gerald A. White Jr. 
Arlington, Va. 


Ever since Papandreou’s ascent to 
power in 1981, there has been an unremit- 














ting disinformation campaign waged | 
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Blue chip 
advice 
ALL 


blue chip 
people. 


The CM Alliance has over 8,000 
representatives in the U.S. For the 
one nearest you, call one of the 
General Agents listed below. 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

H. Brant Sanders, Jr., CLU , ChFC 
(205) 323-1646 


Arizona 
Phoenix 

E. Raetz, CLU, ChFC 
(602) 222-4100 


California 


Thomas G. Meehan, CLU 
(213) 852-8100 


Orange 
Michael K. Whitmore, CLU 
(714) 978-1222 


Sacramento 
William H, Hawkins, CLU 
(916) 929-SO01 


Jack J. Maiz 
(714) 888-9163 


San Di 
P. Frank Norton, CLU, ChFC 
(619) 233-8931 

San Francisco 

J. David Craig, CFP 

(415) 978-9990 


Bob L. Penland, CLU 
(415) 947-0500 


Woodland Hills 
Larry A. Horowitz, CLU, ChFC 
(818) 888-8500 


Colorado 


Denver 
Clifford P. Polk, Jr, CLU 
(303) 691-0070 


Connecticut 
Farmington 

Peter G. Carey, CLU 
(203) 674-1800 


Set cu 
H. 4 
(203) 324-7300 


District of Columbia 

Washington DC 

Jerry L. Hulick, CLU, ChFC 

George K. Reese, Jr., CLU, ChFC, LTD 
(703) 352-8990 


Florida 

Miami 

Norman J. Hurwitz, CLU, ChFC 
(305) 593-1515 


Orlando 
B. Alan Long, CLU 
(407) 894-7161 —> 
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can 
advise 
successful 
people 
quite 
like 
successful 
people. y 
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Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company The Alliance 
© Connecticut Mutual Financial Services @ Urbco @ GroupAmerica Insurance Company @ State House Capital Management 


®@CM Life © CM Assurance © CM Asset Advisors © CM Transnational @ Diversified Insurance Services of America 
Hartford, Connecticut 06154 An Alliance of Blue Chip Companies 
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against him. It is a disservice to give cre- 

dence to charges made by a self-pro- 
claimed swindler like George Koskotas. 

Joshua D. Kreindler 

New York City 


Your article reminded me of a prov- 
erb my father, a Greek immigrant, told 
me: “Greece has been hailed as the cradle 
of democracy; unfortunately, democracy 
in Greece is still in the cradle.” 

Dino T. Yotides 
Port Chester, N.Y. 





Fare of Flying 


I agree totally with your assessment 
that airplane food is better on foreign air- 
lines [TRAVEL, March 13]. On an Air 
France flight from Argentina to Chile, I 
was delighted to find smoked salmon, 
chicken supreme with leeks, spinach and 
glazed carrots, all for economy-class pas- 
sengers. On the return trip, Pan Am 
served us a selection of cold cuts, 

(The Rev.) Stephen L. Bishop 
East Brunswick, N.J. 


One exception you should have men- 
tioned is Midwest Express Airlines, based 
in Milwaukee. Every meal on Midwest is 
a first-class one, even if you are flying as a 
supersaver. Breakfast may feature cheese 


blintzes; lunch could be shrimp and lob- | 


ster stuffed in an avocado half. The best 

part is the baking of chocolate-chip cook- 

ies on the plane. The cabin fills with the 
aroma of fresh cookies. 

Joy Fotsch 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Unless someone can prove a direct re- 
lationship between the quality of an air- 
line’s food and its aircraft maintenance, I 
don’t give a darn what I'm fed. 

Dixie Anderson 
Grand Rapids 





Today’s Troubles 

NBC’s Bryant Gumbel should have 
thought twice before writing the memo 
that knocked his Today show co-workers 
{[PEOPLE, March 13]. Gumbel can be re- 
placed. I've watched the program since 
the days of Dave Garroway, and it is the 
best of the morning shows. With that 
wonderful Willard Scott, it is tops. Wil- 
lard just makes my day. He’s happy, smil- 
ing, and he always cheers me up. If he 

leaves the Today show, so will I. 
Maryjean Leach 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho 





_ Blasting Boom-Mobiles 


Warning! Beware! Danger! What 
more can I say to alert the “boom car” 
drivers whose superstered-equipped autos 
blast the streets with loud music [BUSI- 
NESS, March 6]? These sound devotees 





could go deaf or acquire tinnitus, an afflic- 
tion characterized by ringing in the ears. 
This nerve-racking torment is like hear- 
ing a telephone constantly jangling 24 
hours a day. I urge these musical block- 
busters to turn down the decibels or suffer 
audio mental torture the rest of their lives. 
Paul R. Koval 

Santa Maria, Calif. 


Boom cars are a nuisance. They inter- 
rupt conversation, distract drivers and pe- 
destrians, wake babies and infringe on 
other people’s space and thoughts. 

Robert L. Warnock Jr. 
Los Angeles 





A Cuckoo Proposal 


You note that the U.S. division of Ja- 
pan’s Sony would like to grab the Penta- 
gon’s entire $30 million research contract 
to develop high-definition television at 
the expense of Zenith and AT&T [BusI- 
NESS, March 13]. If Sony succeeds, it will 
put the U.S. in much the same position as 
a bird that foolishly allows a cuckoo to lay 
an egg among its own. When the eggs 
hatch, the baby cuckoo grows at a fear- 
some rate and pushes the other babies out 
of the nest to their deaths. 

Desmond Leigh-Hunt 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Furor over Fang 


Washington lacks the will to effec- 
tively protest human rights abuse in Chi- 
na [WORLD, March 13]. The squashing of 
dissident Fang Lizhi and the killing of Ti- 


betans are merely the latest examples of | 
inhumanity typical of the Chinese Com- 


munist Party. George Bush has barely ob- 
jected; it is up to us citizens to stand up. 
China desperately needs foreign curren- 
cy, a major source of which is tourist dol- 
lars. Americans should not travel to Chi- 
na until it stops brutalizing its own people. 
Bill Leong Jr. 

Bakersfield, Calif. 





| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


should be addressed to: 


| TIME Magazine Letters 


Tine & Life Butidieng 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, NY 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 522-0907] 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 











Tampa 
Don F Eves, CLU, ChFC 
(813) 286-2300 


Georgia 


Adanta 
Robert M. Breedlove, CLU, ChFC 
(404) 266-1601 


Hawaii 


(808) 941-3000 
Hlinois 


cago 
Henry H. Hunken, Jr. 
Alan J. Hunken, CLU 
(312) 984-5700 


Chi 
John W. Molyneaux, CLU 
(312) 906-8300 


Peoria 
Herbert L.Cohen, CLU, ChFC 
(309) 692-8430 


Springfield 
Dennis E. Maskell, CLU 
(217) 753-0002 


Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Paul A. De Coursey, CLU 
(317) 634-2020 


South Bend 

Robert E. Meeker, CLU, ChFC 
James T. Strasser, CLU, ChFC 
(219) 233-2171 


lowa 

Da 

Terrill B, Johnson, CLU, ChFC 
(319) 326-6261 

Des Moines 

Richard F Danowsky 

(515) 288-7456 


Kentucky 

Louisville 

Charles J. Scholtz, CLU, ChFC 
(502) 585-5802 


Louisiana 


Metairie 
Lawrence R. Spinosa, CLU 
(504) 832-1555 


Maine 
Portland 

John A. Serbin 
(207) 775-3474 


Maryland 

Baltimore 

Lyle P. Schill, Jr., CLU, ChFC 
(301) 752-6740 


Massachusetts 
Boston/Waltham 

Charles G. Mascott, CLU 
Thomas A. Monti, CLU, ChFC 
(617) 890-0300 


Michigan 

Southfield 

Martin I. Ravin, CLU, ChFC 
(313) 353-5600 


Rapi 
Dale W. DeHaan, CLU 
(616) 458-1258 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


John C. Austin, CLU, ChFC 
(612) 375-9212 > 


Blue Chip Advice 


Selling off the work of a lifetime 
to pay estate taxes is unnecessary. 
But planning is key. Planning 
and creativity. Our agents may 
go by the book when setting up 
an estate plan. But chances are 
they wrote a few of the chapters, 
too. That's blue chip advice. 
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Water Marketing 


A Deal That Might Save 
A Sierra Gem 








Negotiators are trying to sustain Mono Lake 
by buying irrigation water from unused fields 





BY RICHARD CONNIFF 





Get your hackles 
up, California. We 
are here to discuss that choke-thy-neigh- 
bor word, water. Here being a quintessen- 
tially innocuous looking and provocative 
setting, the Los Angeles water intercept 
on Lee Vining Creek in the eastern Sier- 
ras. On a brilliant winter afternoon, knee- 
deep snow covers the intake pond behind 
a small concrete dam, and a Steller’s jay 
swoops among the evergreens. Mount 
Dana, lacking only an Ansel Adams 
moon, is lit up crisply against a cloudless 
| sky. And in the background (the sticking 
| point), there is the sound of rushing water. 

By recent court order, some of the 
creek’s water pours over a narrow spillway 
and meanders seven miles down its ancient 
route to Mono Lake. “There’s probably 5 
c.f.s. flowing in there,” a water activist re- 
marks in the technical shorthand (c.f.s. 
meaning cubic feet per second) that char- 
acterizes California water talk. 

But since 1941, most of the Mono Ba- 
sin’s mountain water has been disappear- 
ing from here and from three other 














streams down a tube that leads about 225 
miles south to Los Angeles. The result, as 
bumper stickers, outraged postcards to 
the Governor, and sober scientific studies 
have all amply declared, is that this coun- 
try’s oldest lake, and one of its most un- 
usual, is being destroyed. Even the Los 
Angeles department of water and power 
concedes that the Mono Lake ecosystem 
could collapse. “We feel comfortable that 
we have 20 years before it’s going to hap- 
pen,” says David Babb, a staff naturalist. 
There is time for more studies. But for 
now, he says, the department has no way 
to replace its Mono water, 100,000 acre- 
feet a year, 17% of the city’s supply. The 
Mono Lake Committee, a courtroom ad- 
versary, says it sees an “incremental un- 
raveling” happening at Mono right now. 
It wants the diversion reduced to 30,000 
acre-feet to stabilize the lake at a safe 
level. 

What to do? An acre-foot is the 
amount of water it would take to flood an 
acre one foot deep, and if you can find 
70,000 of them lying around for the taking 


Mono Lake's tufa towers loom over a slowly shrinking body of water 


“We're trying to figure out a philosophy to 


rehabilitate things over the next 100 years.” 
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Mississippi 

Jackson 

Robert W. Bailey, CLU 
(601) 948-4068 


Missouri 

Kansas City 

Roger C. Boeger, CLU 
(816) 932-9300 

St. Louis/Clayton 

Daniel H. Wolf, Jr., CLU 
(314) 726-2220 


Nebraska 


Omaha 
Donald R. Greene, CLU, ChFC 
(402) 397-5300 


New Hampshire 

Bedford 

Richard M. Gianquitto, CLU 
(603) 623-7236 


New Jersey 

Roseland 

Thomas J. Norton, CLU, ChFC 
(201) 994-0100 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 
Chri W. Reiter 
(505) 828-2181 


New York 


a 

John W. Krueger, CLU 
William C. Ross, CLU 
(518) 463-5533 


Buffalo 
Andre B. Cook, CLU 
(716) 842-1800 


it 
Gerald L. Rosenbaum, CLU 
(212) 687-5035 


New York City 
Lewis H. Beers, CLU 
(212) 838-0700 


O. Martin, Jr., CLU 
(315) 424-8888 


Woodbury 

Sean Y. Sullivan, CLU 
Cedric Melkonian, CLU 
(516) 364-3333 


North Carolina 


Charlotte 
Ivan C. Hinrichs, CLU, ChFC 
(704) 371-8600 


Rakigh 
J. Howard Ellington, CLU, ChFC 
(919) 781-5400 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 
Robert J. Tschida 
(513) 721-8111 


Cleveland 
John P. Blaha, CLU 
(216) 696-6100 


Columbus 

Robert N. Waddell, Jr., CLU, ChFC 
(614) 262-6228 

Sylvania 

Robert E. Meeker, CLU, ChFC 
James T. Strasser, CLU, ChFC 

(419) 882-8485 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
James R. Nicely 
(405) 947-8005 — 
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The right mix of investments for 
your pension fund is more than 

a matter of computer modeling or 
analysis. It also calls for judgment, 
for the best minds in the business, 
for a firm that pays attention to 
your fund no matter its size. And 
that’s blue chip advice. 
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in Southern California, you can probably 
change your name to Yahweh and begin 
collecting burnt offerings. No obvious re- 
placement source presented itself in the 
Mono Lake dispute until recently, when 
an economist named Zach Willey sug- 
gested that the city and the environmen- 
talists get together to buy water from 
farmers on the western side of the Sierras 
in California's vast central valley. 

Water marketing, first debated in the 
1970s, was an appealing idea: farmers use 
about 85% of California’s water, and be- 
cause they get it from state and federal 
water projects at subsidized rates, they 
tend to squander it. An acre-foot that 
costs Southern California urbanites $230 
may cost farmers as little as $10, so even 
adding in the heavy cost of transporting 
the water in the state’s vast aqueduct sys- 
tem, there is room for both sides to benefit 
from resale of unneeded irrigation allot- 
ments. The idea had two minor draw- 
backs: many California farmers would 
sooner spread salt on their fields than 
surrender an acre-foot of the water they 
regard as their birthright, and second, 
Willey’s employer, the Environmental 
Defense Fund, has a reputation for fight- 
ing the new water projects coveted by a lot 
of farmers. But Willey and E.D.F. offered 
to find farmers willing to sell, and the 
Mono Lake litigants agreed to pay for the 
search. 





hus at 5:30 on a recent morning, Wil- 

ley and a partner, E.D.F. lawyer Tom 
Graff, headed from their Oakland office 
down Highway 5 to dicker with irrigation 
districts on the west side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. An odd pair: Willey, some- 
where over 6 ft. 5 in. in his cowboy boots, 
lean, green-eyed and with an easy grin; 
Graff, short and with a squared-off box- 
er’s nose, but unpugnacious. As environ- 
mentalists go, they speak softly and 
strangely: California water distribution 
suffers under misguided socialist precepts, 
they argue. What it needs is fewer bureaut 
crats and more capitalists. Turn water 
into a commodity people can buy or sell, 
and the market will soon straighten out 
inefficient ways of using the stuff. 

“We've had 100 years of development, 
and the environment’s been kicked 
around pretty bad,” Willey says. “We're 
trying to figure out a philosophy to reha- 
bilitate things over the next 100 years. 
You're not going to do it by wholesale tak- 
ing away of resources from industry and 
farmers, or they're going to wind up liti- 
gating you for the next 100 years. You're 
going to do it through a system of incen- 
tives.” His approach is to “go out and 
make some deals” with the people who 
control water rights—the farmers. 

Willey, himself a product of the cen- 
tral valley, has spent years scouting irriga- 
tion districts. “It's taken a decade of 
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learning local customs to get where we 
can have this little discussion,” he says of 
the morning's talks. “There are still some 
groups in the valley that wouldn’t sit in 
the same room with us.” E.D.F. hopes to 
entice two of the more progressive irriga- 
tion districts, Firebaugh and Broadview, 
to risk heresy and agree to a 10,000-acre- 
foot pilot project. “The party line is that 
nobody takes water from agriculture. 
That's what they're going against.” 

The farmers who've come out to meet 
Willey are neither heretics nor hayseeds 
but businessmen in a carpeted irrigation- 
district boardroom. They hem and haw in 
their own argot. They are worried, for in- 
stance, about load-flow relationships: if 
the government sets stringent new stan- 
dards on selenium in their runoff, they 
may need to dilute it with the very water 
Willey is proposing to buy. Life is terribly 
uncertain. The regulatory agencies, they 
observe, “just agreed that water runs 
downhill about two months ago.” The 
farmers also have this uneasy feeling that 
the environmentalists want them to save 
water by shutting down farmland. 

Willey reads the unspoken cue; they 
are imagining Owens Valley: The Sequel, 
in which Los Angeles, having glommed 
up water and put farmers out of business 
in the now infamous valley south of Mono 
Basin, casts a thirsty eye their way. He 
tries to reassure them. The idea is to 
spread the water-marketing deals around 
to avoid a concentrated effect on any sin- 
gle farming area. No one is telling farmers 
to take land out of production or move to 
the city. A textbook negotiator, Willey 
subtly points up benefits that the farmers 


| would rather temporarily overlook: 


Wouldn't the income from water market- 
ing help pay for new irrigation methods 
that save water? Could be. Isn’t that the 
sort of thing farmers are looking at any- 
way, because it can also boost production? 
Maybe so. 

Both irrigation districts are firm on 
one point. The bid of $60 an acre-foot that 
Willey has presented on behalf of the 
Mono Lake litigants will cut no deals. 
One farmer states the proposition from 
Willey’s point of view: “You get the price 
up, and if farm prices aren't so good, 
you're going to get other districts saying, 
‘Look what those fellows are doing over 
there. A price upwards of $125 might 
begin to stir their interest. Then they gri- 
mace and stare at their thumbs as if to say 
they honestly wished they could do better. 

All this is about as expected, Willey 
says on the drive home. If he can get all 
sides to settle on a price, his next job may 
be more difficult. In its last days, the Rea- 
gan Administration stated it had no ob- 
jections to water marketing (in a memo 
written by an Assistant Secretary now 
handling water-project bonds at Drexel 
Burnham Lambert). But other voices may 
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Oregon 

Portland 

James W. Grigg, CLU, ChFC 
(503) 228-1393 


Pennsylvania 
Camp Hill 
Gordon M. Graffius 

(717) 763-7411 

Philadelphia 

John W. Cronin, CLU, ChFC 
(215) 563-2100 


Wayne 

Russell E Marquardt 
(215) 254-7500 
Pittsburgh 
Bennett J.C 
(412) 562-1600 


Puerto Rico 


Hato 
E Lopez, CLU 
(809) 758-2244 


Rhode Island 

Providence 

Kenneth E. Knox, CLU, ChFC 
(401) 331-1900 


Tennessee 
Memphis 

i T. Cochran, CLU 
(901) 7 


Nashville 
Willoughby Newton, Ill, CLU, ChFC 
(615) 665-1030 


Texas 

Dallas 

Steven M. Suddeth, CLU, ChFC 
Allan L. Jackson, CLU, ChFC 
(214) 386-5050 


El Paso 
Donald S. Henderson, CLU, ChFC 
(915) 581-2900 


Fort Worth 

Michael E, Myers 

John E. Norris, CLU, ChFC 
(817) 332-4451 


Houston 

John L. Skalla, CLU, ChFC 
(713) 621-1660 

San Antonio 

Richard A. Planto, CLU 
(512) 366-0611 


Utah 

Salt Lake City 

James H. Woodward, CLU, ChFC 
(801) 355-7417 


Virginia 

Richmond 

Paschal J. Sheffield, Jr, CLU, ChFC 
(804) 320-4866 


Washington 

Seattle 

John L. Peterson, CLU 
(206) 728-6920 


Wisconsin 

Madison 

William M. Buchholz, CLU, ChFC 
(608) 274-5150 

Milwaukee 

Arden L. Phifer 

( 414) 964-1616 


& Face it, 
Maggie, 
your family 
depends on 
your income 
as much 


as Jim's. y] 


A 


Blue Chip Advice 


A two-income family raises its 
lifestyle. And its need to protect 
that lifestyle. Which calls for a 
revolutionary kind of blue chip 
advice. The kind that blends 
group and individual disability 
insurance into a plan that is 
comprehensive enough for all 
employees— yet individual 
enough for top executives. 


The Oiler 


An Alliance of Blue Chip Companies 
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OWA IS YOUR 
FAST TRACK _ 


Business runs better with bright 
workers. And, lowa’s excellence in 
education produces America’s best 
educated work force — quality 
workers with the knowledge and 
knowhow to put your business on 
the fast track to profit. 

In lowa, your business gets off to 
a running start through the nation’s 
most comprehensive, customized job 
training program. While your new 
employees are getting up to speed, 
you may receive up to 50 percent 
reimbursement for their wages 
and benefits. 

As your business competes for the 
inside track, the productivity of lowa 
workers quickly puts you ahead of the 
competition. Running at 48 hours of 
value for every 40-hour workweek, 
lowa workers outdistance the national 
pace by 20 percent, putting you on 
the fast track to profit 

For more information and free, 
confidential site selection services, 
call Bob Henningsen at the lowa 
Department of Economic Development: 
1-800-543-4834. In lowa, call 
1-515-281-3000. Or, write to 200 
East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, 
lowa 50309. 





object to the idea that farmers who re- 
ceive subsidized water for crops, and fur- 
ther subsidies not to grow those crops, 
should profit handsomely on the sale of 
the subsidized water. Willey argues that 
the profits will be going to produce new 
public benefits: irrigation systems that use 
less water and produce less pollution. A 
Mono County businessman suggests that 
the sale of water rights ought to be regu- 





lated to prevent profiteering. But here | 
Willey hews to the free-market line: even | 


if the price per acre-foot starts out high, 
he says, competition will drive it down to 
a fair level as other irrigation districts try 
to get in on the action. Beyond that, some- 
one has to pick up the bill for the replace- 
ment water. Los Angeles has agreed to 
pay part of the cost of the pilot project. 
E.D.F. has committed itself to raising the 
remainder, partly by lobbying the state 
and the US. Forest Service, which has de- 
clared Mono Lake a National Forest Sce- 
nic Area. If tax dollars are unavailable, 
says Graff from the backseat, E.D.F. may 
propose turning the lake over to a private 
trust and setting up a tollbooth. 


H e is only half kidding. “The idea that 
the postcard-writing public should 
pay as well as write cards is not an easy 
one for preservationists to swallow,” 
Graff concedes. But “if there was more of 
a willingness to pay for maintaining the 
environment, we wouldn't have to rely on 
bureaucratic whim.” It is evident that 
Willey and Graff believe in their neo- 





capitalist approach. The bottom line then | 
naturally presents itself: Gentlemen, what | 


do we get for our money? 

Pursue that question downstream 
from the Los Angeles intercept a day or 
two after the bargaining session, and find 
Mono Lake looking a little depleted, like 
an old man who has got too small for the 
collar of his best shirt. It has shrunk from 
more than 80 sq. mi. in area to about 60 
But in the warm months, 40,000 Califor- 
nia gulls still nest on the volcanic islands, 
and migratory grebe and phalaropes turn 
the lake into an ornithological stew. The 
tufa towers produced by geological tur- 
moil under the surface still stand, gnarled 
spires made of a material that Mark 
Twain likened to “inferior mortar dried 
hard”: here a Giacometti sculpture, there 
a bust of Richard Milhous Nixon. Na- 
ture’s freakish pranks. To the west, snow 
billows off the high ridge of the Sierras as 
the sun drops behind. The light catches on 
jagged volcanic peaks along the south 
shore of the lake. It turns the clusters of 
tufa white against the leaden water. Ev- 
erything is silent, and there is a sickle 
moon overhead (not quite Ansel Adams, 
but getting there). The light changes from 
red to wine dark to a milky bruised blue, 
and the mountains fade into the sky. Ina 
visitor’s register nearby, someone has 





scribbled a note: “Es ist wunderbar hier. | 
Danke, Amerika.” as 











There's 
no substitute for 
Good Service 


TIME'’s service to its readers doesn't only include over 60 years of 
excellence in journalism and photography. It also entails ensuring 
that its readers receive the customer service they deserve. For 
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ELVIS COSTELLO: SPIKE 
(Warner Bros.). God's Comic, 
Stalin Malone, Miss Macbeth: 
even the titles sting. The songs 
are like an acid bath; no quar- 
ter given or expected. 


ROY ORBISON: MYSTERY 
GIRL (Virgin). This was going 
to be Orbison’s first original 
solo album in ten years; it 
turned out to be his farewell. A 
little slick, but at least one 
tune, She's a Mystery to Me 
(produced by U2’s Bono), is 
the perfect valedictory. 


THE AMHERST SAXOPHONE 
QUARTET: BACH ON SAX 
(MCA Classics). Purists, be- 
ware! Your prejudice against 
unorthodox instrumentation 
could be shattered by this sur- 
prising set of Bach adaptations 
that has nothing gimmicky 
about it but the concept. 


ANDRES SEGOVIA: FIVE 
CENTURIES OF THE SPANISH 
GUITAR (MCA Classics). The 
master as you have never be- 
fore heard him: 26 digitally re- 
issued performances, from 1952 
to 1968, drawn from the works 
of ten Spanish composers. 





THE BECKETT FESTIVAL OF 
RADIO PLAYS (NPR, debuting 
April 2). Radio drama, alas, 











has largely gone the way of the 
gramophone. But National 
Public Radio is doing its bit 
this month to revive it with the 
US. premiere of five plays 
written for the medium by 
Samuel Beckett. Billie White- 
law and David Warrilow star 
in the opener, All Thar Fall, 
about an aging woman meet- 
ing her blind husband at a rail- 
road station. Following it, on 
successive Sunday nights: Eym- 
bers, Words and Music, Cas- 
cando and Rough for Radio II. 


OVIES 


HIGH HOPES. A dotty old 
woman fights to keep her 
home amid the crush of gen- 
trification. Working with a 
cast that has helped improvise 
its roles, British director Mike 
Leigh creates a group por- 
trait of characters who live 
and breathe and squawk 

their wayward humanity on 
the margins of Margaret 
Thatcher's England. 


ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN. L overs waltz 
in midair, a servant (Eric Idle) 
outruns a speeding bullet and 
the King of the Moon (Robin 
Williams) literally loses his 
head in this wonder-filled 
fantasy from Terry Gilliam, 
late of Brazil. 


NEW YORK STORIES. In this 
trio of vignettes, Francis Cop- 
pola belly flops with his tale 
about New York City rich 
kids. But two out of three 
ain’t bad: Martin Scorsese’s 
crafty sketch of a downtown 
painter and Woody Allen’s 
comedy about the ultimate 
Jewish mother. 
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THE JOY LUCK CLUB by Amy 
Tan (Putnam; $18.95). A 
bright, sharp-flavored first nov- 
el on growing up ethnic in the 
US. The topic sounds familiar, 
but the Chinese spice added to 
this old recipe is invigorating 
and refreshingly true. 


FIRE DOWN BELOW by Wil- 
liam Golding (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; $17.95). The last leaf 
of a trilogy begun back in 

1980. An arrogant, young 19th 
century Englishman survives 
seaborne hardships to arrive in 
Australia—and at some condi- 
tion of self-knowledge. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS by 
John Updike (Knopf; $18.95). 
A wry, haunting memoir by an 
author who decided while 
young that the printed word 
would disguise his flaws, only 
to learn that success leaves one 
painfully exposed. 


HEATER 





CAFE CROWN. This revival is 
not much ofa play, but Anne 
Jackson, Eli Wallach and Bob 
Dishy head a splendid cast 
that adroitly and affectionate- 
ly recalls the Manhattan 
heyday of Jewish theater. 


THE HEIDI CHRONICLES. 
Joan Allen’s poignant playing 
turns writer Wendy Wasser- 
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stein’s feminist clichés into a 
touching glimpse of baby 
boomers grown older if not 
wiser. 


LIKE A ONE-EYED CAT: 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEE 
FRIEDLANDER 1956-1987, 
Seattle Art Museum. Surpris- 
ing perspectives on everyday 
images—street scenes, jazz 
musicians, empty motel 
rooms, public monuments—by 
a modern American master. 
Through May 7. 


TREASURES FROM THE 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington. Highlights of the 
collection built up by British 
connoisseurs over two centu- 
ries at Cambridge University’s 
Fitzwilliam, including paint- 
ings by Titian, Rubens and 
Delacroix, manuscripts, ce- 
ramics, sculpture and decora- 
tive arts. Through June 18. 


GUIDO RENI, 1575-1642, 
Kimbell Art Museum, Fort 
Worth. Underappreciated 

in the modern era, Reni is 
restored in this choice, 50- 
painting show to the high 
rank earlier centuries accord- 
ed him as luminous colorist 
and elegant classical stylist. 
Through May 14. 


RICHARD DIEBENKORN: 
WORKS ON PAPER, Los 
Angeles County Museum of 
Art. Some 180 works—more 
than one-third of them never 
before publicly exhibited—by 
a contemporary master in his 
first comprehensive show of 
drawings. Through May 7. 
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t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30-days for prompt refund 


THE LIFELINE GYM 


he Lifeline Gym is 

the most space effi- 
cient, time efficient 
home fitness device on 
the market today. You 
can simulate just about 
any of the exercises 
done on the expensive 
machines found in 
health spas and gymna 
siums — the reason is 
latex. With this unique 
stretchable latex cable, resistance increases with 
movement—your muscles are challenged through 
their full range of motion. These variable resis 
tance exercises provide an excellent workout for a 
beginner as well as a challenge for a pro. The 
Lifeline Gym is so successful it is used by members 
of the Chicago Bears, the U.S. Ice Hockey team, 
and the UCLA track team to name a few, Adjust 
able for individual strength levels and for different 
body shaping and toning. The gym includes a 
lifting bar, resistance cable, stirrups, exercise 
belt, door attachment and a comprehensive fitness 
guide that outlines over 25 exercises. Everything 
packs into a compact carry case, so you can enjoy 
the benefits of a complete workout anywhere 
$49.95 #1841 Ladies or #1851 Men's. 








WHEN YOU'RE IN A HURRY 


When you're running short of time, ask one 
of our phone operators about UPS Blue Label 
delivery. In most cases, we can get your 
shipment to you in three or four working days. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 800-872-5200 


——— 


HOW TO ORDER 
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SHARP AS A RAZOR 

he Chef’sChoice” Knife Sharpener safely and 

easily hones the dullest of knives to razor 
sharpness in minutes. According to Food and 
Wine, the Chef'sChoice Knife Sharpener is “un 
questionably the best.” Popular Science calls it 
“idiot proof” Its ingenious patented design is the 
brainchild of former DuPont engineer, Daniel 
Friel. His unique sharpening method uses dia 
mond abrasives to sharpen a knife in three stages 
to form a progressively sharper edge. Since mag- _ a 
nets hold the knife at the precise angle required for each operation, the guesswork of traditional 
methods is eliminated, The resulting triple bevel edge stays sharper longer. Only the minimum 
amount of steel is removed during each stage, making it safe for all high quality steel or alloy knives. 
World class chef, Pierre Franey, in his.V.¥. Times column, hailed the Chef'sChoice as ‘unparalleled, 
in my experience, for putting an exceedingly sharp and long-lasting edge on knives of all kinds.” 
Manufacturer's two year limited warranty, UL listed, measures 9" x 3%" x 4° $79.95 #2450 


AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


he very best of the Adirondack Chairs are still made in the Adirondacks, 

in Willsboro, N.Y., on the shores of Lake Champlain. Willsboro’s skilled 
woodworkers have done more than just re-create the original Adirondack Chair 
they've added refinements such as a fully contoured seat and 6” wide arms for 
the ultimate in comfort. And the workmanship! The seat and backrest are hand- 
dowled and glued to the frame for strength, using solid hardwood pegs (not 
capped screws) in the true Yankee manner. The rich roc k maple is an extremely 
dense and attractively grained wood, all sanded - no sharp corners 01 
splintering. Willsboro’s artisans have incorporated a unique (and patented) 
tongue-in-groove folding mechanism that lets you fold the chair to a mere 10 
thickness for storage; sturdy hardwood locking pins secure it in the open 
position. When each piece is completed, it is treated with a wood protectant, 








ready for you to apply a clear finish or paint, or leave it to weather naturally. There has never been 
an Adirondack Chair like this...and we have a matching footrest, designed to create a chaise 
lounge and an end table to go along side - both constructed in the same fine tradition. The chair is 
38” x 14x 20", $139.95 #1881 . The footrest is 14” x 20" x 22”, $79.95 #1891 .The end table is 16" x 
14” x 24", $69.95 #1901. Some assembly required. 
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~ elebrate space exploration with 
¢) this colorful oversize poster 
Rising majestically and 
soaring through the Florida sky 
Discovery on its way to recapturing 
space for the U.S.A 
Red Morgan's striking color 

photograph of the launch was taken 
for TIME. Now it’s available as a 
high quality poster, printed in full 
color with a gloss finish on heavy 
stock—at a lavish size of 20 by 
30 inches 
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A Choice of Arms 


Does the U.S. really need a new nuclear missile? 








BY BRUCE VAN VOORST 





t could be the most momentous na- 
tional-security decision that George 
| Bush ever makes. In early April the 

President must choose a multibillion- 
dollar plan for modernizing the nation’s 
land-based intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles. Though dozens of basing modes and 
several new missiles have been consid- 
ered, only two expensive mobile missile 
systems are really in the running: the rail- 
carried, multiwarhead MX and the truck- 
transported, single-warhead Midgetman. 
| Bush’s wisest course might be to deploy 
neither one. 

The President’s deliberations will be 
guided by the concept that has been the 
| basis of U.S. nuclear deterrence for more 
than 30 years: that enough American 
weapons must survive a Soviet surprise at- 
tack to guarantee a devastating retalia- 
tory strike. Pursuing that strategy, the 
US. has built a formidable triad of strate- 
| gic nuclear forces: land-based ICBMs in si- 
los, sea-based missiles aboard subma- 
rines, and nuclear bombs carried by 
airplanes. But over the years, the in- 
creased accuracy of Soviet ICBMs has 
gradually threatened the land-based leg 
of the triad, which consists of 450 Minute- 
man IIs, each carrying a single warhead; 
500 Minuteman IIIs tipped with three 











warheads; and 50 more modern MX’s, 
each with ten warheads. The Administra- 
tions of Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan considered 30 or so ideas 
for rendering U.S. ICBMs less vulnerable 
to Soviet attack. But as a report co-au- 
thored by former Defense Secretary Har- 
old Brown noted, all the proposals were 


| rejected because they failed the basic cri- 


teria of being “militarily effective, afford- 
able and politically acceptable.” 

As Bush makes up his mind, skeptical 
strategic experts are challenging the fun- 
damental assumption: that land-based 
missiles are as vulnerable as some other 
experts fear. There is considerable doubt 
that the Soviets could actually attack U.S. 
ICBMs with impunity. Studies by the Pen- 
tagon suggest that even if the Soviets 
aimed two warheads at each US. silo, 
they could count on destroying only 65% 
to 80% of the ICBMs. That would leave at 
least 400 land-based U.S. warheads— 
each packing about 20 times the destruc- 
tive force of the Hiroshima bomb—for a 
counterattack on the Soviet Union. More- 
over, the Soviets would always have to 
fear that the U.S., alerted to a surprise at- 
tack, would simply launch its entire force 
before enemy missiles arrived. Says con- 
servative strategist Fred Ikle: “The Sovi- 
ets can never have a high confidence of 
destroying these missiles in their silos.” 


Although many respected observers 
argue the case, it makes little sense to 
worry unduly about the vulnerability of 
the land-based leg of the triad when it ac- 
counts for only 20% of the 12,000 war- 
heads in America’s strategic nuclear arse- 
nal. Even in the unlikely event that a first 
strike wiped out the entire American 
land-based missile force, the U.S. could 
still obliterate the Soviet Union with a 
fraction of the 5,300 warheads on its mod- 
ern missile submarines and the 4,700 on 
its bombers. Though the first operational 
test last week of a Trident II missile re- 
sulted in a spectacular pinwheeling explo- 
sion, that failure was al worst a temporary 
setback for a weapon that will give the 
USS. a sea-based silo-killing capability for 
the first time. In fact, it is the Soviet | 
Union, not the U.S., that has a real prob- 
lem with the survivability of its nuclear 
forces, since as many as 55% of its war- 
heads are concentrated in vulnerable 
land-based silos. That explains why Mos- 
cow has developed the rail-mobile SS-24, 
which carries ten warheads, and the 
truck-carried SS-25 single-warhead 
missile 

Logic, unfortunately, does not always 
dictate strategic decisions. Irrational as 
the fear of a Soviet surprise attack may be, 
psychological and political reasons alone 
| may push the the US. into proceeding 
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with a new mobile missile. As one con- 
gressional expert put it, “You can’t debate 
survivability for a decade and then not do 
anything.” It is unlikely that the Senate 
would ratify a Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty that allowed the Soviets mobile 
missiles unless the U.S. first decided to ac- 
quire a comparable system. 

The critical question thus becomes 
which of the missiles to buy. The ten-war- 
head MX, which Reagan dubbed the 
Peacekeeper, is a proven, highly accurate 
ICBM. In one option, the 50 MX’s already 
deployed in ICBM silos would be supple- 
mented by another 50 “garrisoned” on 
special railroad cars stationed on military 
bases. If a US.-Soviet confrontation 
loomed, the missiles would be moved out 
on 180,000 miles of railway across the na- 
tion. The main advantage of this scheme 
is its relatively low price tag: an estimated 
$12 billion for 50 missiles carrying 500 
warheads. A somewhat cheaper option 
($8 billion) would shift the existing silo- 
based MX’s to railroad flatcars 

The single-warhead Midgetman (a 
misnomer for a missile weighing 37,000 
Ibs.) would sidestep the vulnerability 
problem by being deployed on hardened, 
tractor-drawn launchers. In times of cri- 
sis, the launchers could be dispersed over 
thousands of square miles on and off mili- 
tary reservations. But while military plan- 
ners consider the Midgetman more sur- 
vivable in a surprise attack than the MX, 
it is much more expensive: $39 
billion for 500 missiles carrying 
500 warheads 











warheads on a larger number of Midget- 
man missiles instead of concentrating it 
on a smaller number of MX’s, the US. 
could greatly complicate a Soviet first | 
strike. 

Such logic argues powerfully for the 
Midgetman if and when the U.S. modern- 
izes its ICBM force. But the odds are that 
the Administration will propose building 
at least some of both new missiles. Bush 
will argue that the MX is a tested weapon 


The Administration must decide = 
whether to replace the existing 5 
arsenal of Minuteman missiles e 
with the MX or the Midgetman 2 
or both 

































The choice between the two 
missiles must take into account 
the projected overall ceiling of 
4,900 land- and sea-based ballis- 
tic-missile warheads that has 
been set in the START negotia- 
tions. With smaller numbers of 
warheads on both sides, there isa 
| strategic advantage in single- 
warhead missiles like Midget- 
man. By dispersing its quota of 
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Skywriting: test of a submarine-launched 
Trident Il ends in a spectacular explosion 





that can be speedily deployed on railcars 
to deal with the problem of vulnerability. 
But given strong Democratic support for 
the Midgetman, he will have to accept 
that system as well 

Congress is likely to go along with the 
compromise, though a heated debate over 
numbers and timing will ensue. The con- 
troversy will involve claims that deploying 
the new missiles so diminishes the threat of 
a surprise Soviet attack that the Strategic 
Defense Initiative is unnecessary. Some 
SDI supporters will argue for delaying new 
missile deployment in the expectation of 
major breakthroughs in Star Wars. 

In the rush to judgment, both the 
President and Congress are missing an 
opportunity to trump Soviet leader Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's arms-control ideas. So- 
viet multiwarhead SS-18s pose the princi- 
pal threat to American ICBMs. It might be 
easier to reduce the threat by negotiating 
further cutbacks in Soviet missiles than by 
building new U.S. weapons. Under 
START, SS-18s would be cut 50%. Still 
more reductions could be sought in return 
for a U.S. agreement to refrain from de- 
ploying more MX’s. Efforts could also be 
made to dissuade the Soviets from further 
deployment and upgrading of their ten- 
warhead SS-24, possibly in exchange for a 
US. offer to hold off on the Midgetman or 
cut back on silo MX’s. While 
these ideas are being explored, 
strategic decisions should be 
based on the same maxim that is 
supposed to guide physicians 
“First, do no harm.” 

Opting for both Midgetman 
and rail MX would be the worst 
possible resolution of an ICBM 
survivability problem that may 
not exist. For the U.S., there may 
be more to gain through imagina- 
tive negotiating than from forg- 
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ing ahead with new ICBMs s | 
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At the Western Wall: some American leaders balked at being used as extras in Shamir’s international pep rally 





The Diaspora’s Discontent 


U.S. Jews are leaning on Shamir to bend his rigid policies 


BY LAURENCE I. BARRETT 


s darkness fell over Jerusalem’s 
Old City last Wednesday, Ortho- 
dox Jews recited evening prayers 
at the Western Wall, the remains of King 


Herod's great temple and the symbol of 


the fall of Israel two millenniums ago 
Armed border police stood guard against 
terrorists while 1,500 leaders of the Dias- 
pora, more than half of them Americans, 
assembled for a “Conference on Jewish 
Solidarity with Israel.” Mordechai Gur, 
commander of the troops that wrested the 
Old City from Jordan in 1967, read a clos- 
ing proclamation: “We support the demo- 
cratically elected government of national 
unity in its efforts to achieve peace and se- 
curity with its neighbors 

The gathering, declared Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, was “a great success” 
that “demonstrated total support of all 
Jewish people for the State of Israel.” But 
the fact that he found it necessary to con- 
vene such an international pep rally be- 
fore his first meeting next week with Pres- 
ident Bush underscored Shamir’s well- 
founded worries about his standing 
abroad, notably in the U.S. Shamir’s con- 
vocation could not disguise the growing 
impatience of many Jews outside Israel 


They bridle at his stubborn resistance to 
any accommodation with the rebellious 
Palestinians living in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza. Nor could the event 
paper over his fear of the increasingly as- 
sertive attempts to force him to adopt a 
more flexible stance. That activism 
strengthens Washington's effort to prod 
Israel into direct talks with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization 

Traditionally, the politically potent 
American Jewish community has been a 
buffer against U.S. Government pressure 
on Israel. Though their support for Israel, 
as the embodiment of the Jewish people 
remains as solid as the stone blocks in the 
Western Wall, many American 
balked at being used as extras in Shamir’s 
biblical unity epic. Some of those invited 
journeyed to Jerusalem with misgivings 
others stayed home. The open criticism 
from American Jews is raising fears in Je- 
rusalem, which depends on the USS. for 
military and economic Says 
Yossi Ahimeir, director of the Prime Min- 
ister’s bureau: “When the U.S, Adminis- 
tration sees that support of American 


Jews 


survival 


Jews for Israel is diminishing, it can allow 

itself to take more critical positions.” 
Divisions among Israelis compound 

Shamir’s difficulties. At the start of the 
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three-day meeting in Jerusalem, stories in 
Israeli newspapers described a new intel- 
ligence analysis contending that the inti- 
fadeh—the popular uprising by Palestin- 
ians in Gaza and the West Bank—could 
not be suppressed by force. Only political 
measures, including talks with the P.L.O., 
would lead to a solution 

Shamir initially denounced the stories 
as “lies,” but later his spokesman ac- 
knowledged that the intelligence report 
existed. While the document offered no 
specific recommendations, it did say Jeru- 
salem could no longer ignore the P.L.O 
The intelligence assessment came a fort- 
night after a critical report from the pres- 
tigious Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies 
at Tel Aviv University. In a study spon- 
sored by the American Jewish Congress, 
the think tank concluded that none of the 
long-term peace options that either Sha- 
mir or the Palestinian leadership consid- 
ers acceptable have any chance to suc- 
ceed, The scholars argued that moving 
beyond the status quo requires a long pro- 
cess of mutual accommodation starting 
with direct talks with the P.L.O. and possi- 
bly ending with creation of a circum- 
scribed Palestinian state 

Such domestic pressure reinforces the 
Bush Administration's strategy: declining 








to put forth a made-in-Washington peace 
plan that Shamir would immediately re- 
ject, while allowing mounting diplomatic 
heat to force him to come up with his own 
proposal. The White House has made 
clear that it expects the Israeli leader to 
bring along some ideas when he sees Bush 
on April 6. At the same time, the Admin- 
istration suggests modest concessions by 
both sides as first steps toward an eventu- 
al agreement. On Israel's part, such “con- 
fidence-building measures” would include 
releasing at least some Palestinians im- 
prisoned during the intifadeh and holding 
elections leading to a limited form of au- 
tonomy for Gaza and the West Bank. The 
US. is also urging Jerusalem to start talk- 
ing to Palestinian leaders who live in the 
occupied territories but do not belong to 
the P.L.O. Much to Shamir’s displeasure, 
Secretary of State James Baker declared 
last week that it would be a “major mis- 
take” to rule out direct Israeli-P.L.O. nego- 
tiations in the likely event that no Pales- 
tinian leader would sit down with the 
Israelis without the approval of the P.L.O. 


hough P.L.O. chief Yasser Arafat has 

become more flexible and wily in his 

diplomacy, his organization’s in- 
transigence nearly matches Shamir’s. In 
his first formal session with the P.L.O. last 
week, a four-hour meeting in Carthage, 
U.S. Ambassador to Tunisia Robert Pelle- 
treau failed to persuade Arafat's represen- 
tatives to order a halt to the rock throwing 
and other violence of the intifadeh. The re- 
buff, together with continued raids from 
Lebanese territory, showed that progress 
toward a settlement is more than a matter 
of moving Shamir’s government. 

Still, Arafat’s recognition of Israel’s 
right to exist—expressed in language ac- 
ceptable to Washington if not to Jerusa- 
lem—has altered the political dynamics. 
The fact that five prominent American 
Jews coaxed Arafat until he finally got his 
rhetoric right in December demonstrated 
the changing role of Amer- 
ican Jewry. When one of 
the quintet, Menachem 
Rosensaft, returned from 
the Stockholm meeting 
with Arafat, an effort was 
made to oust him as head 
of the Labor Zionist Alli- 
ance and member of the 
Conference of Presidents 
of Major American Jewish 
Organizations. He sur- 
vived the attempted purge, 
and remains a vehement 
critic of Likud policy. “I 
am particularly troubled,” 
he says, “by the arrogant 
position that they do not 
have to come forward with 
anything constructive.” 








Nobel winner Wiesel evoked a painful dilemma 
How can a grateful Jew judge Israel? 





spect in their public utterances, but they 
have been bombarding Jerusalem with pri- 
vate warnings that Shamir is losing support 
in the U.S. Both the Conference of Presi- 
dents and the American Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee ignored Jerusalem’s cue to 
protest Washington's decision to deal with 
the P.L.O. Moreover, there has been a grow- 
ing inclination by Jewish leaders to display 
what has been quietly obvious for years: a 
preference for the Israeli Labor Party’s 
more flexible approach. Theodore Mann, 
former head of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, argues that Jewish activists should 
“try to make a difference. Through some 
process there should be an exchange of 
land for peace with security.” 

A poll sponsored by the American 
Jewish Committee shows similar feelings 
among rank-and-file American Jews. The 
survey found that 58% of American Jews 
endorse and 18% oppose Israeli-P.L.O. ne- 
gotiations, provided Arafat’s recognition 
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of Israel and renunciation of terrorism are 


genuine. The poll found that, by a lesser 
margin, they favor Labor over Likud. 

The strongest consensus in the poll 
was opposition by 86% to a change in Is- 
raeli law “so as to recognize only those 
conversions performed by Orthodox rab- 
bis.” When last fall’s election gave neither 
Likud nor Labor a clear majority, each 
considered forming a coalition with ultra- 
Orthodox religious parties. The price 
would have been high: giving the fanatic 
religious groups exclusive power over the 
religious conversion of immigrants to Is- 
rael. By implication, the legitimacy of 
Conservative and Reform Jews would 
have been undermined. Outraged protests 
from abroad helped torpedo that idea and 
forced creation of another inaptly named 
“unity” government joining Likud and 
Labor. It also made it easier for Diaspora 
Jews to vent their unease over other is- 
sues. Says Alexander Schindler, head of 
the U.S. Reform movement: “The ‘who- 
is-a-Jew’ issue gave license for many to 
express their cumulative distress.” 

Still, that distress has limits. Neither 
Schindler nor many other prominent 
leaders are ready to write off Shamir as 
hopeless. There is also understandable 
skepticism about the genuineness of Ara- 
fat’s conversion to moderation. Despite 
the anguish over Israel’s harsh response to 
the intifadeh, donations to the United 
Jewish Appeal and the purchase of Israel 
bonds continue to grow. 

Ten years ago last week, another ada- 
mant Likud leader, Menachem Begin, 
signed a peace treaty with Egypt and em- 
braced his foe, Anwar Sadat. At a meeting 
of Israel-bond volunteers in Washington 
commemorating that breakthrough, No- 
bel laureate Elie Wiesel movingly evoked 
the dilemma felt by many Jews. Wiesel, a 
survivor of the Holocaust, warned against 
allowing frustration over the absence of 
peace to be translated into disunity. “I 
feel so much gratitude to the people of Is- 
rael and to the State of Is- 
rael,” he said, “that I sim- 
ply cannot bring myself to 
become a judge over my | 
people.” 

That is the emotional 
chain that has bound 
America’s 6 million Jews 
to Israel's 3.6 million 
Together with their fears 
of Arab animosity, the 
connection has main- 
tained Jewish solidarity 
for decades. But the na- 
ture of that unity is being 
redefined. With many Is- 
raelis openly yearning for 
a change in direction, 
American Jews now feel 
free to help them bring it 
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Most of the leaders of : : about With reporting by 
mainstream Jewish organi- The P-L0.rebuffed a U.S. bid to halt violence on the West Bank and Gaza Ricardo Chavira/Washington 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


How to Move the Immovable 


Y itzhak Shamir personifies 
intransigence. Wherever he 
goes, even if it is just to his office 
in Jerusalem, he is attended by 
low expectations for Arab-Israeli 
diplomacy, Still, his visit to 
Washington next week could ad- 
vance the cause of peace if his 
encounters with the American 
President, Congress and the Jew- 
ish community reinforce the 
message he has been getting back 
home: something has to give on 
the occupied territories. 

Shamir believes that Israel 
has a historic birthright to the 
lands it seized from Jordan in the 1967 War. After 21 years of 
Israeli rule and settlements in the West Bank, Palestinian 
Arabs still outnumber Jews there 16 to 1. For demographic 
reasons alone, it is hard to see how “Greater” Israel can re- 
main a Jewish state and still be a true democracy. Nor is an 
Israel whose soldiers are ordered to break teenagers’ bones 
the “light unto the nations” that its Zionist founders wanted. 

Not incidentally, those founders—David Ben-Gurion 
and Chaim Weizmann—detested the Stern Gang that was 
implicated in terrorist bombings and assassinations. Shamir 
was one of its most notorious members. If Israel refuses to 
budge on the West Bank, it could, over time, become just an- 
other Levantine war zone pretending to be a country, in 
which latter-day equivalents of the Stern Gang battle with 
the most extremist of the Palestinians 

Like all other Administrations since 1967, the new lead- 
ership in Washington believes that Israel must at some point 
trade some of the West Bank for peace. The U.S. opened a 
dialogue with the P.L.O. last year because it hoped the organi- 
zation was redefining the first two words of its name: the 
“Palestine” to be “liberated” is on the West Bank; it does not 
include pre-1967 Israel. As part of an eventual agreement, the 
US. is looking for reciprocal territorial concessions by Israel. 






West Bank confrontation: no light unto the nations 


But forcing the issue now will 
do no good and could do harm by 
giving Shamir an excuse to dig in 
his heels. Likud has consolidated 
its strength in recent local elec- 
tions, so it would be folly to peg 
American diplomacy to the more 
pliable policies of the weakened 
Labor Party. 

Left to his own devices and 
instincts, Shamir would come to 
the US. with his jaw out, his 
dukes up and nothing in his 
pocket. The idea of a “Shamir 
initiative” sounds like a contra- 
diction in terms. His preferred 
role is still that of defiant custodian of the status quo. 

But the status quo is untenable. That is the message Sha- 
mir has been getting not just from the Palestinian stone 
throwers but from their antagonists in the Israeli army as 
well. It is a reminder of the enduring humanism and idealism 
of the Zionist state that many of its warriors hate breaking 
bones and say so to their Prime Minister. 

So Shamir knows he needs to make a move, if only to es- 
cape the impression that he alone is standing still while 
events run beyond his control. He is expected to arrive with a 
proposal for elections among the Palestinians in the West 
Bank, followed by negotiations between those elected repre- 
sentatives and Israel. He wants to buy time by avoiding the 
question of whether Israeli withdrawal from—and Arab sov- 
ereignty over—the West Bank might someday be on the 
agenda of those negotiations. The Bush Administration will 
probably not insist that he bless the idea of territorial com- 
promise in advance, but as his part of the bargain he had bet- 
ter not rule it out forever. That would probably be as much 
flexibility as the U.S. or the Arabs are likely to get out of this 
Israeli leader. But it might be enough to restart the diplomatic 
process; and perhaps that process will continue long enough 
for other Israeli statesmen to decide where it finally leads 
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Grapevine 


DOES HE OR DOESN'T HE? Vice 
President Dan Quayle is looking more 
like a gray eminence these days. 
Quayle confirms that indeed his blond 
locks are rapidly turning gray. The 
cause? “People like you,” he told in- 
quiring reporters 


SPEECH, SPEECH. The President's 

oratory has taken a definite dive since wordmeister Peggy 
Noonan returned to private life. Now Bush has hired a 
speechwriter from the staff of former HUD Secretary Samuel 
Pierce, the “Silent Sam” of the Reagan Administration 
Hardly anybody remembers Pierce ever saying anything, 
much less a memorable line. 


Quayle: August 1988 Quayle: March 1989 
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FATHER KNOWS BEST. Of all the 
kiss-and-tell books about Ronald 
Reagan, the most unflattering may 
have been written by the man’s own 
family. Michael Reagan wrote that 
he found his father neglectful. Patti 
Davis wrote a novel about a cliché- 
spouting, befuddled former Governor 
of California. Now Maureen is 
weighing in with First Father, First Daughter, a “loving 
memoir” in which she writes that her half sister Patti did 
not even know of her existence until Maureen spilled the 
beans when Patti was eight years old. Her dad’s explana- 
tion: “Well, we just haven't gotten that far yet.” The Rea- 
gans say the book is “splendid.” 
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INTRODUCING We did more than give Cougar a 


A COMPLETELY sleek, new exterior. Much more. 


We gave it a longer wheelbase 
= AR for a more comfortable ride. And 


an all-new suspension design 


with a lower, wider stance for greater stability and control. 


Plus new, speed-sensitive variable-assist power steering for 


improved road “feel” and control at highway speeds. Inside, 


it was obviously designed by people who know that cars are 
for driving. Experience the comfort and control of a Mercury 
Cougar at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer today. For more 
Cougar information, call 1-800-822-9292. 
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An Attack Dog, Not a Lapdog 





House louse Republicans make feisty Newt Gingrich their No. 2? man 


ne view is that Newt Gingrich is a 
bomb thrower. A fire-breathing Re- 
publican Congressman from Georgia, he 
is more interested in right-wing grand- 


| standing than in fostering bipartisanship 


in the House of Representatives. 

Another view is that Newt Gingrich is 
a visionary. An impassioned reformer, the 
six-term lawmaker from Jonesboro, Ga., 
brings innovative thinking and a respect 
for deeply felt American values to the 
House. 

Whether his congressional col- ee 
leagues regard him as a hero or a 
hothead—there seem to be few opin- 
ions in between—Newt Gingrich, 
45, accomplished a feat last week 
that not many of them would ever 
have ever predicted. By a vote of 87 
to 85, he was elected minority whip, 
the G.O.P.’s second-ranking leader- 
ship post, by House Republicans. 
Gingrich succeeds Wyoming's Rich- 
ard Cheney, who left the House to 
become Secretary of Defense. 

The choice of Gingrich, a former 
history professor, may mean an era 
of confrontational politics in the 
House, where Democrats outnum- 
ber Republicans 258 to 174. By se- 
lecting the aggressive Gingrich over 
his mild-mannered rival, Illinois’ 
Edward Madigan, House Republi- 
cans signaled that they want more 
lash in their whip. “We had a choice 
of being attack dogs or lapdogs,” 
said a G.O.P. lawmaker. “We decid- 
ed attack dogs are more useful.” 

Gingrich’s victory was a rebuke 
to the House’s Old Guard Republi- 
cans, a breed typified by the conge- 
nial minority leader, Bob Michel of 
Illinois. The chunky, blow-dried 
Gingrich represents the party's 
Young Turks, ultra-conservative 
Republicans, many of them elected 
in the 80s, whoare fed up with their elders’ 


| deference to the majority. The Old Guard, 


Gingrich said, “tends to say, ‘Oh, gee, [the 
Democrats] are in charge. How can we be 
nice enough to them that they'll let us pre- 
tend we're part of the game?’ “ In contrast, 
he declared, “I represent the wing of the 
party that says, ‘Fine, we'll take up that 
Michel, who slipped and re- 
ferred to Gingrich as “Nit” during a press 
conference, seemed resigned to the Young 
Turks’ triumph. “There’s such a frustra- 
tion on our side at being mired down in the 
minority,” said Michel. 

While the whip’s basic job is to count 
votes, getting a sense of where lawmakers 
stand on an issue, Gingrich is more likely 
to use the post as a bully pulpit for his leg- 
endary Democrat bashing. In 1984 Ging- 


rich enraged then Speaker Tip O'Neill by 
vehemently accusing Democratic law- 
makers of blindness to the Communist 
threat. It was Gingrich who fomented the 
House Ethics Committee’s investigation 
of O'Neill's successor, Jim Wright of Tex- 
as. In a characteristically antagonistic or- 
atorical flourish, Gingrich accused 
Wright, as well as other Democratic lead- 

| ers, of having a “Mussolini-like ego.” 

But Gingrich may find himself 


Gingrich: hero or hothead, he is now G.0.P. whip 











$105,000 to promote Window of Opportu- 
nity, a book on the “American future” 
that the Georgian co-authored in 1984 
with his wife Marianne and a science fic- 
tion writer,-David Drake. Though the 
book sold only 12,000 hard-cover copies 
and failed to make a profit for its publish- 


| er, the investors reaped tax benefits for 


their contributions. They also paid Mari- 
anne Gingrich nearly $10,000 for her ef- 
forts. Gingrich admitted last week that 
his book deal was “as weird as Wright's.” 
But unlike the Speaker, said Gingrich, 
“we wrote a real book for a real company 
that was sold in real bookstores.” 

Democratic lawmakers plan to ask 
the House Committee on Standards of Of- 
ficial Conduct to investigate Ging- 
rich’s book arrangement. After 
Gingrich’s election last week, 
Wright sent the new whip a copy of 
Reflections of a Public Man with a 
pungent inscription: “For Newt, 
who likes books too.” When asked 
how Gingrich, in his new leadership 
role, would deal with Wright, Ging- 
rich replied, “Politely.” 

Most Democrats expect any- 
thing but courtesy from Gingrich. In 
fact, they view his combativeness as 
a potential plus. “Newt probably 
unites the Democratic Party more 
than any other single Republican,” 
said House Majority Whip Tony 
Coelho of California. If Gingrich 
lives up to his loose-cannon reputa- 
tion, he could further hinder the 
President’s crusade for congressio- 
nal bipartisanship. Of course, if 
Gingrich has his way, there will not 
be a Democratic majority in the 
House for long. “Newt wakes up in 
the morning, and the first thing he 
thinks about is how to become the 
majority party,” says Charles Black, 
a Republican political consultant. 
Gingrich is hoping the G.O.P. will 
win a strategic edge from the re- 
drawing of congressional districts in 
1991, an unlikely outcome since 
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caught in an ethics scandal similar to 
Wright’s. One of the main charges 
against Wright is that he used an unusu- 
al royalty arrangement for his book, Re- 
Alections of a Public Man, to get around 
limitations on campaign contributions. 
The book was sold primarily in bulk to 
such political supporters as the 
Teamsters Union and Wash- 
ington lobbyist John White. 
The Speaker pocketed a 55% 
| royalty. The Ethics Commit- 
tee is expected to release next 
week a potentially damning 
report on Wright's activities 
Gingrich employed a differ- 
ent device. According to the 
Washington Post, he persuaded 
21 supporters to contribute 





“There's such a frustration at being in the minority.” 


OPPORTUNITY 





The “real book” 


Democrats control a majority of the 
state legislatures that will be rede- 
fining the districts 

Moreover, there has not been a 
G.O.P. majority in the House since 
Dwight Eisenhower's first term in office. 
Despite victories in the past three presi- 
dential elections, the Republicans have 
actually lost 18 House seats since Ron- 
ald Reagan was first sworn in 
Because roughly 98% of con- 
gressional incumbents can 
count on re-election, the Dem- 
ocrats have a tremendous ad- 


sionary, Newt Gingrich can 
probably plan on being in the 
minority party for a long time 
to come By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 
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vantage. Bomb thrower or vi- | 
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Recrossing the Thin Blue Line 








Randall Adams is free of everything but the media 


andal! Adams did not complain when 

Continental Flight 140 from Houston 
to Columbus took off 20 minutes behind 
schedule last Thursday. He was already 
twelve years late leaving Dallas County, 
Texas, which he says had become his “hell 
onearth.” In 1976, several weeks after Ad- 
ams found a job repairing pallets, he was 
arrested for the slaying of a Dallas police- 
man. At one point, with only three days to 
spare, he was saved from execution by a 
U.S. Supreme Court stay while the Justices | 
considered a legal technicality 

Adams had been in jail for eight years 
when Errol Morris, an avant-garde film- 
maker from New York City, came to 
Texas to make a documentary about Dr. 
James Grigson, known as Dr. Death to 
defense lawyers for his consistent findings 
that convicted murderers were so unre- 
pentant that they deserved execution. In 
its zeal to help Morris, the Dallas district 
attorney's office turned over the dusty rec- 
ords from Adams’ trial. What Morris 
found in the boxes was more intriguing 
than Dr. Death: evidence of a prosecution 
willing to bend, if not break, the guaran- 
tees of a fair trial in its efforts to obtain a 
conviction. Morris abandoned his original 
project in order to tell Adams’ story in 
The Thin Blue Line, which won two major 
film awards and helped Adams finally 
win his freedom 

The nightmare began Thanksgiving 
weekend in 1976, when Adams was 
picked up by David Harris, 16, after run- 
ning out of gas. The two went toa drive-in 
movie. Adams claims Harris dropped him 
off at his motel room a little before 10 
p.m., but Harris said the two tooled 
around Dallas with Adams driving until 
well after midnight. When they were 
stopped by a policeman, Harris claimed, 
he hunched down in the passenger seat as 
Adams pulled out a .22-cal. pistol and 
shot officer Robert Wood dead 

But everything else pointed to Harris. 
Both the car and the pistol had been stolen 
by Harris. The teenager had been in trou- 
ble before. Harris even boasted to some 
friends that he had killed Wood. Still, the 
prosecution bought Harris’ story. Adams’ | 
attorney, Randy Schaffer, contends that | 
Harris supplied two things the prosecutors 
wanted: an eyewitness (Harris) and some- 
one to execute (Adams). Harris was too 
young for the death penalty 

Convicted and condemned, Adams 
was like the man in the dream whose lips 
form words but who cannot be heard. He 
got a major break when Schaffer, a scrap- 
py young Houston lawyer, took his case in 
1982 for expenses only. Then Morris be- 








gan filming in 1985. The investigating offi- 
cers sat before him in their best Sunday 
suits, preening for the camera, as did two 
prosecution witnesses whose stories fell 
apart. Most chilling of all, Harris all but 
confessed, saying to Morris, “I’m the one 
who knows” Adams is innocent. 

Even so, prosecutors were determined 
to keep Adams in jail, discounting Harris’ 
statements as the rantings of a con- 


| demned man. (Harris is on death row for 


a 1985 murder.) But on March 1, an ap- 


| pellate court unanimously threw out Ad- 





dants passed food trays bucket-brigade 
style over the backs of cameramen 
crouched in the aisles. 

Waiting in the Columbus airport were 
about 100 people, including Adams’ 
mother Mildred, a retired supervisor at a 
home for retarded children, and friends 
from her Baptist church with yellow rib- 
bons around their necks. Adams plowed 
through the crowd to hug his mother and 
then the teary-eyed Morris. At the press 
conference, Adams’ sister whispered in 
his ear that Texas had decided not to retry 
him. He squeezed his mother’s hand so 
tightly his knuckles turned white. 

The next day Adams’ sister threw a 
party. The family brought deviled eggs 
and a cake; someone had left seven bags 
of groceries on the doorstep during the 


Homecoming: Adams is greeted by his mother, right, and friends in Columbus 





A scrappy lawyer and cinematic detective work bring a legal nightmare to an end 


ams’ conviction, finding that the state was 
guilty of suppressing evidence favorable 
to Adams, deceiving the trial court and 
knowingly using perjured testimony 

If, in one sense, Adams was saved by 
the media, he is now at risk of becoming 
their prisoner. Released on $50,000 bond 
three weeks after the appellate-court rul- 
ing, Adams was soon out of his orange 
prison uniform and into a borrowed shirt 
and tie, then whisked off to a Houston stu- 
dio to appear on Nightline, the first of a 
slam-bang round of television appear- 
ances. Awkward at first, Adams quickly 
seemed as comfortable as Tom Hanks dis- 
cussing his latest movie on Johnny Car- 
son’s couch. For the moment, prying re- 





night. Recalling his first postprison meal 
of chicken chalupas, Adams said, “It felt 
strange to have the man across from me 
ealing something different than I.” 
Adams, now 40, seems to have made 
his peace with his jailers, knowing that to 
pursue revenge could poison his future 
happiness. He has learned, he says, to 
“think the worst and hope for the least.” 
Doug Mulder, the former Dallas prosecu- 
tor who wronged him, is shielded by law 
from suits by convicts. But cases like Ad- 
ams’ leave a residue of uneasiness: if the 
Supreme Court had not reversed the death 
sentence, and ifa filmmaker had not stum- 
bled onto suppressed evidence in locked 
and forgotten files, Adams would have 





porters have become as ever present as | been dead long ago By Margaret Carlson. 
guards. On the plane to Ohio, flight atten- | Reported by Lianne Hart/Columbus 
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Good Place for 
A Test Case 


Washington may be the first 
front in Bennett's drug war 
D riving home from dinner two weeks 
ago, Senator Mark Hatfield was sud- 
denly confronted by a reality that has be- 
come commonplace for less exalted resi- 
dents of Washington. Only six blocks 


from the gleaming Capitol dome, the Ore- 
gon Republican watched as a man 20 





gun at another man. Hatfield zoomed 
through a red light to flee the scene. He 
did not call the police. “I assure you if in 
Washington you tell the police you saw 
somebody shooting somebody, they'd say, 
‘So what?’ ” Hatfield explained. 

Last week Washington recorded its 
120th murder of 1989; there had been 73 
committed at the same point a year ago. 
At that bloody rate, last year’s record 372 
killings will be surpassed by the end of 
this summer. 

To curb the violence, officials have 
been advocating steps that may verge on 
martial law. A federal judge last week 
blocked on constitutional grounds imple- 


mentation of an I1 p.m. curfew for mi- 
nors. New Hampshire Senator Warren 
Rudman suggested putting the city’s 4,000 
beleaguered police under federal control. 
Congressman Stan Parris, a Virginia Re- 
publican, drafted legislation to appoint a 
federal public-safety administrator. There 
were even cries for deployment of federal 
troops or National Guardsmen. 

Federal drug czar William Bennett is 
on the brink of declaring Washington the 
nation’s first “high-intensity drug-traf- | 
ficking area,” making the city a “shock- 
treatment” test case in the war on drugs. 
He will soon announce a federal-local 
strike force that will try to close down the 





| Up against the wall: police searching youths in Washington 
yards ahead of him blasted away with a | 


district’s nearly 100 open-air drug mar- 
kets. Bennett's staff is also toying with the 


possibility of converting abandoned mili- | 


tary buildings into makeshift jails for drug 
pushers. Since 1986, Washington police 
have arrested almost 40,000 suspects in 
drug cases, but the District has long since 
run out of courtrooms to try them and 
prison cells in which to incarcerate them. 
Police Chief Maurice Turner said on TV 
last week that the cops were virtually 
powerless to stop warfare between rival 
drug dealers, Whether a cessation of hos- 
tilities will result from Bennett's shock 
treatment for the nation’s capital remains 
very much to be seen s 





DEA Don Juan 


How a coke Casanova turned 
‘em on and turned ‘em in 





ne day in November 1987, Olga 

Gonzalez, 30, was stopped at a traffic 
light in Miami Beach when a black Cor- 
vette piloted by a man with a touch of 
gray hair pulled alongside. After a brief 
conversation, she exchanged phone num- 
bers with the charming driver, Mario Ro- 
dolfo Portell. He called that night to ask 
her out, and before long Gonzalez had 
fallen in love. It was an affair to remem- 
ber. At Portell’s urging, Gonzalez ar- 
ranged to purchase a kilogram of cocaine 
through an acquaintance. But federal 
| drug agents busted her and the dealer, 
and she is now serving a seven-year pris- 
on term. 

Score yet another triumph for the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion’s very own Casanova of cocaine. 
Over the past 1% years, the handsome 
34-year-old Cuban émigré has used a 
turn-em-on and turn-’em-in technique 
to entice some 18 Florida and New Jer- 
sey women into setting up drug deals 
that led to their arrest. Instead of tar- 
geting street-level dealers and wholesale 











Portell charming man's other best friend 





At least 18 women fell for his line. 


drug salesmen, Portell promised love 
and occasionally marriage if the women, 
most with no prior criminal record, 
would only set up a cocaine buy. When 
the deals went down, DEA agents were 
on hand to make an arrest. Defense 
lawyers charge that Portell’s undercover 
work, for which the DEA has paid him 
$73,000, amounts to entrapment. 

Federal prosecutors maintain that 
they did not have complete knowledge 
of how Portell concocted his stings, 
which began in 1987, after he was ar- 
rested in New Jersey for writing bad 
checks. But in the case of Isabel Garcia 
of Elizabeth, N.J., her defense lawyer 
has collected memos from authorities in 
Union County, N.J., showing that the 





DEA has been aware of Portell’s seduc- 
tive modus operandi since at least the 


| fall of 1987. Garcia loaned Portell 
| $8,700, which he returned in the form of 


bad checks. She claims she arranged a 
coke deal only because Portell promised 
to repay her with the proceeds from the 
sale. Last week she agreed to plead 
guilty to possession of coke. 

The jig may now be up for the 
DEA gigolo, thanks to hair-salon 
owner Miriam Guzman. Portell met her 
when she was sitting alone and lonely in 
a Florida restaurant, dated her, bor- 
rowed money from her and asked her to 
set up a coke deal. Guzman’s first trial 
ended in a hung jury last fall. Since 
then her attorney has been gathering 
evidence in an effort to prove official 
misconduct. At a hearing to dismiss 
charges against Guzman last month, 
Miami Federal Judge William Hoeveler 
posed a pointed query: “Is there any 
question in anybody's mind that this 
man is not only a thief but a scoun- 
drel?” After defense attorneys began 
compiling Portell’s history, the DEA re- 
moved him from its payroll. Guzman, 
who returns to court this week, may not 
be the last woman to fall for the dash- 
ing Don Juan. But she may be the last 
one he turns into a suspect statistic in 
the war on drugs. —By Jay Carney/Miami 
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Amistake may be less costly 
TAXES 

A Kinder 
Collector 


Anyone who shortchanges 
Uncle Sam at tax time can ex- 
pect that, with virtually the 
same certainty as death, a dun- 
ning notice will follow. But 
when someone overpays the 
IRS, the reaction is sometimes 
silence. Thanks to Linda John- 
son, an IRS examiner in Mem- 
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phis, that will soon change. She 
complained to her Senator, 
Democrat Albert Gore, that 
when taxpayers in certain cat- 
egories failed to subtract al- 
ready withheld sums in calcu- 
lating what they owe the 
Treasury, the IRS simply pock- 
eted their surplus payment 
without telling them. Urging 
superiors to change the rules so 
these people will get refunds, 
she argued, “It was stealing 
from the taxpayers.” 

Gore raised the injustice 
with IRS Acting Commissioner 
Michael J. Murphy. who 
agreed that the policy was 
wrong. Henceforth, he ruled, 
overly generous taxpayers will 
get refunds. The problem 
arises mainly for workers who 
retire or quit and get lump-sum 
pension payments but forget to 
claim a credit for the taxes that 
were withheld. Taxpayers who 
detect such an error as far back 
as 1985 can apply for repay- 
ment. The Government will 
even pony up interest on its un- 
fair use of the citizens’ 
money. s 





A Chairman’s 
Odd Antics 


Before Ronald Reagan as- 
sumed the presidency, the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission was 
a strong ally in the movement 
for racial equality. But under 
Reagan, the panel became 


more of a bystander. Now high 
hopes for the commission’s re- 
vival under George Bush are in 
danger of being undermined 
by the antics of its chairman, 
William Barclay Allen. He re- 
fuses to resign despite broad 














hints from the White House 
that he should step aside. 

In February, Allen and a 
former commission psycholo- 
gist, acccompanied by a TV 
crew, visited an Arizona Indi- 
an reservation to interview a 
14-year-old Apache girl, the 
subject of a custody battle be- 
tween her natural mother and 
the white couple who had 
adopted her. Allen contends 
that the girl wants to leave the 
reservation, though the mother 
has formal custody, The com- 
missioner and the psychologist 
picked the girl up for the inter- 
view on her way home from 

school. Although they 
» then took her to her 
* mother, the mother filed 
a kidnaping charge 
against Allen. He was ar- 
rested by local police and 
detained for five hours 

After word leaked 
that Bush wanted to re- 
place Allen with Arthur 
Fletcher, a moderate 
black Republican, Allen 
said he intended to com- 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Ruling Out 
The Board 


Hard-pressed New Yorkers 
have long maintained that 
there ought to be a law against 
their local government. Last 
week the U.S. Supreme Court 
agreed, ruling that the power- 
ful eight-member board of esti- 
mate violates the constitution- 
al principle of one person, one 
vote. The decision technically 
leaves the nation’s largest city 
without a legally constituted 
government. 

Wielding considerably 
more authority than the city 
council, the board votes on the 





budget and controls such mat- 
ters as zoning, municipal con- 
tracts, and water and sewer 
rates. Three elected officials 
(the mayor, comptroller and 
city-council president) and the 
president of each of the city’s 
five boroughs sit on the panel. 
But the boroughs have widely 
varying populations. The 
member representing Staten 


| Island’s 377,600 residents has 


the same voting power as the 
one representing the 2,309,600 
people of Brooklyn, the most 
populous borough. 

A Charter Revision Com- 
mission is expected to propose 
a new form of government in 
time for a voter referendum in 
November © 





PARKS 


Mott Out, 
Fund Raisers In 


In four years as director of the 
National Park Service, Wil- 
liam Mott fought the Reagan 
Administration's re- 
luctance to expand 
the system and 
spend enough to pre- 
serve existing sites 
against an ever ris- 
ing tide of visitors. 
“Professionals in the 
field loved him, but 
the politicians often 
ignored him,” ob- 
serves Paul Pritch- 
ard, head of the Na- 
tional Parks and 
Conservation Asso- 
ciation. Mott’s long 
career as a respected 
outdoorsman and 
conservationist will 
end soon with his 
dismissal by Manuel 
Lujan, the new Sec- 
retary of Interior 


Bush and Lujan want their 
own team. Mott will be re- 
placed by James Ridenour, 
director of Indiana’s natural 





Dan Quayle when the Vice 
President won election to the 
Senate in 1980. Ridenour’s 


new boss is expected to be 
Constance Harrington, a for- 
mer attorney at the depart- 
ment and daughter of a Re- 
publican 


Party fund raiser. 





Mott, 79, said last 
December that he 
wanted to keep his 
| job. Mott: a victim of politics 
No one would 
give a reason for the impend- | She is in line to be named 
ing firing except that George | Assistant Secretary of Fish 


and Wildlife and Parks. Said 
a department employee about 
Secretary Lujan: “It looks like 
he is filling the ranks with 








plete his term, which | resources department. He was | folks who brought in the 
Allen: off the reservation ends in 1992 @ | campaign finance chief for | cash.” © 
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@ CENTRAL AMERICA 


BY WILLIAMR. DOERNER — 


he wars in Central America have | 
never had much in common ex- 
cept for the angst they give the 
US. And so it was not really sur- 
prising that the same week that saw a 
daunting shift to the right in El Salvador 
also brought forth the first bipartisan U.S 
policy toward Nicaragua this decade, The 
Bush Administration seems unsure how to 
manage the collapse of the long US. ef- 
fort to build a strong centrist government 
in El Salvador. But it has accomplished a 
| sharp break with the Reaganite past in ce- | 
menting an accord with the Democratic 
Congress to wind down the futile contra 
war in Nicaragua. The reversal leaves 
US. policy with an uncertain future 
In El Salvador, Alfredo Cristiani, can- 








ance (ARENA) party, left all rivals for the 
country’s presidency far behind by polling 
an outright majority, 54% of the estimated 
1 million ballots cast. Cristiani’s victory, 
| however, was muted by a voter turnout of 
| only about 50%. The high rate of absten- 
tions translated in part to support for the 
boycotting Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (F.M.L.N.), the Marxist 
guerrilla force that has battled for power 
for the past nine years 
The real loser was the centrist Chris- 
tian Democratic Party of incumbent Pres- | 
ident José Napoleén Duarte, who is ter- 
minally ill with cancer. Having lost 
control of the legislature to ARENA a year 
ago, the Christian Democrats will hand 
over the chief executive's office on June | 
The other big loser was the US., 





which has given its public support and 
$1.5 million a day in aid to Duarte since 
1984, when his election inspired hope that 
the war might end. Washington desper- 
ately wanted to build the Christian Dem- 
ocrats into El Salvador's bulwark against 
the political extremes, both the Commu- 
nist insurgents and ARENA, the paramili- 
tary organization turned political party 
that has been closely linked to death 
squads responsible for thousands of politi- 
cal murders. But the well-intended 
Duarte failed either to negotiate a peace 
or restore his country’s shattered econo- 
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| didate of the Nationalist Republican Alli- 


— World - 


my; his government was widely despised 
as both inept and corrupt 

El Salvador’s election, while fairer 
than some previous exercises, was none- 
theless seriously flawed. Election-related 
violence took the lives of at least 30 civil- 
ians, including three journalists, two of 
them killed by army Guerrilla 
forces effectively paralyzed public trans- 
portation and staged several attacks in 
outlying towns. The vote was thus held 


troops 


down not only by sympathy with the 
F.M.L.N. but also by fear of it 

Fredy Cristiani, 41, sports an image of 
moderation but comes from a traditional- 
ly rightist background. He is the product 
of privilege and a 1968 graduate of Wash- 


Back to Square One 


The U.S. is disappointed in the outcome of El Salvador's election, 
but Bush and Congress get their act together on Nicaragua 





heads family-owned coffee and pharma- 
ceutical businesses. Cristiani became ac- 
tive in ARENA a year before the 1984 pres- 
idential election. Its candidate then, party 
founder Roberto d'Aubuisson, 
strongly opposed by the U.S. because of | 
his alleged ties to the notorious death 
squads. Party leaders, eager to transform 
ARENA’s tough image, chose Cristiani to 
personify the new nonviolent party 

But skeptical Americans wonder 
whether D’ Aubuisson is gone for good. He 
remains a Deputy in the legislature and 
leader emeritus of the party. D’Aubuisson 
himself is unabashedly confident. “Why 
shouldn't I have influence?” he asks 


| ington’s Georgetown University who | 


was 














Since his election, Cristiani 
has assiduously subscribed to a 
program of moderation, includ- 
ing immediate negotiations 
with the revolutionary guerril- 
las, a goal that the US. also 
now supports. “Why wait?” he 
asks. His yearlong campaign, 
however, was short on specifics. 
He ran instead under the ap- 
pealingly vague slogan “The 
Change We All Want.” Says 
Cristiani to the U.S.; “All we 
ask is, Judge us from our track 
record, not by perceptions.” 

Publicly, the U.S. reacted 
cautiously to ARENA’s victory 
The State Department remind- 
ed Cristiani that “our relation- 
ship with the new government will de- 
pend on its adherence to democracy and 
respect for human rights.” Privately, offi- 
cials fear El Salvador will once again find 
itself polarized between ultra-right and 
far left, with no centrist, reformist govern- 
ment to protect the disenfranchised 
masses against the violence of both 

Ironically, the U.S. is finding it easier 
these days to deal with Nicaragua. Late 
last week the White House announced a 
“gentleman's agreement” with Congress 
to allot $4.5 million a month in humani- 
tarian aid to the Nicaraguan contras for 
the next eleven months while diplomats 


li 








Violent days: the ominous shadow of civil war still looms 


work at pushing the Sandinista regime 
toward democracy. The bargain ends, for 
the moment at least, a fractious eight- 
year battle between the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress and the Executive 
Branch over how to handle Central 
America. The product of intense lobby- 
ing by Secretary of State James Baker, 
the agreement to fund the contras but 
not any more fighting may mark a sea 
change in US. policy. “I think we all 
have to admit,” said Baker, “that the 
[Reagan] policy basically failed because 
we were not united.” 

The parties could split again: at Dem- 


“All we ask is, 
Judge us from our 
track record, not 
by perceptions.” 


ALFREDO CRISTIANI 


Appealing to the people: winner 
Cristiani, left, and D’Aubuisson 














ocratic insistence, the agree- 
ment contains a provision for 
;, cancellation in November if the 
contras provoke violence. But 
for now the Democrats and Re- 
publicans have both signed on 
to a plan that guarantees the | 
12,000-man contra army will 
remain intact through next 
February, when the ruling San- | 
dinistas have promised to hold | 
democratic elections. That | 
much had been an emergency 
goal for Bush, since the current 
U.S. contra-aid program is 
scheduled to expire this week. | 
Congressional Democrats, who 
have grown resistant to such as- 
sistance since the Iran-contra 
scandal, accepted this program because it 
effectively sets a date for the contras’ dis- 
bandment and does little to interfere with 
the Esquipulas peace plan, adopted in Au- 
gust 1987 by all governments in the 
region 
The new aid for the contras is clear- 
ly a kind of mustering-out pay designed 
to keep the contras, currently biv- 
ouacked in Honduras, fed and clothed 
for another year, until a more perma- 
nent solution is worked out. To that 
end, the plan calls for the “voluntary re- 
integration” of the contras into Nicara- 
guan political life or their “voluntary re- 
gional relocation,” language that makes 
it evident they are finished as a fighting 
force, barring an act of major treachery 
by the Sandinistas 
Baker's next step will be to hold out a 
list of economic and diplomatic incentives 
to reward democratic reforms in Nicara- 
gua. Such a list has not yet been compiled, 
but the rewards will probably include the 
presence of an American Ambassador in 
Managua for the first time in nearly a 
year, a gradual lifling by Washington of 
its almost four-year-old trade embargo, 
and loans through the Inter-American 
Development Bank 
Baker's advisers have also tentatively 
concluded that any successful policy in 
Central America must include an end to 
Soviet support of the Sandinistas and the 
F.M.L.N. Thus Baker expressed revived 
interest in a 15-month-old proposal by 
Moscow for both superpowers to stop 
funding their clients in the region, origi- 
nally rejected by Washington because it 
implied equal rights to intervene in 
hemispheric affairs. Washington still 
considers the idea of joint cutoffs merely 
the “starting point for negotiations,” but 
at least it is willing now to respond con- 
structively to the Soviet initiative. The 
important thing is that on this and other 
matters the U.S. is once again using di- 
plomacy—afler recognizing the failure of 
its halfhearted military pressure—to seek | 
solutions to problems in a region vital to | 
its security Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and John Moody/San Salvador | 
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Arafat has brought peace nearer. 





World 





Following an Independent Course 





Breaking his silence, Syria’s Assad talks about Arafat, Khomeini and hostages 


His troops are mired in the unending civil war in Lebanon, 
where 13 Western hostages are being held. Against his wishes, 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat has recognized Israel's right to ex- 
ist. The U.S. and Britain chastise him for harboring a Palestinian 
guerrilla group, some of whose members are leading suspects in the 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103. Yet Syria 's wily President Hafez 
Assad appeared unruffied and even jovial last week, as he maneu- 
vered through the region's perilous political landscape for three 
hours in a rare interview with TIME Assistant Managing Editors 
Karsten Prager and John F. Stacks, Cairo bureau chief Dean 
Fischer and correspondent David S. Jackson. Excerpts: 


Q. Do the Palestinian uprising and the U.S.-P..0. dialogue increase 
Syria's isolation from the rest of the Arab world? 

A. No. We don’t see any linkage. In the conflict between the Ar- 
abs and the Israelis, relations cannot be de- 
scribed in terms of isolation or non-isola- 
tion. Syria could have opened the door to 
discussions with Israel, and Israel would 
have welcomed that. Egypt extended its 
hand in the past, but when Anwar Sadat vis- 
ited Jerusalem, it did not affect our policy 
toward Israel. No other separate action will 
have that effect 


Q. You have criticized Yasser Arafat for pursu- 
ing a policy of concessions. But in light of the 
U.S.-P.LO. dialogue, hasn't his policy helped the 
peace process? 

A. We are interested in a just peace. So far, 
we have not seen a thing to convince us that 


Q. If Arafat produced results, would you admit 
you were wrong? 

A. No. Our position toward the Palestinian 
cause did not begin with the creation of the 
P.L.O. We believe Israel has aspirations be- 
yond Palestinian territory. Israel aspires to 
the establishment of a state from the Nile to the Euphrates. 


Q. The Israelis think Syria has expansionist aims. 

A. Our aspiration is to create pan-Arab unity from Mauritania 
to the gulf, Arabs have a common language and history You can 
scarcely find a family in Lebanon that does not have relatives in 
Syria. We are one people. But Israel is another story. The Israelis 
are an alien people with another heritage and another history. 


Q. Has Syria learned anything about the hostages in Lebanon? 

A. First, we do not know their location. Second, we don’t know 
who the kidnapers are. Any miscalculation in approaching this 
matter may result in the death of hostages rather than in sav- 
ing their lives. In the past, a number of our soldiers were killed 
in attempts to find the hostages, but despite that we could not 
find them. A number of hostages have been released with our 
help, but we could not help all of them. We hope in the future 
our efforts will help all of them as it has helped those in the 
past 


Q. Doesn't Syria's sponsorship of organizations such as the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine —General Command [P-F.LP.-G.C.], 











which is suspected in the Pan Am bombing, hurt your image around the 
world? 

A. Suspicions don’t affect our positions. If people judged one an- 
other based only on suspicions, we would see a new world war 
break out every day just on the basis of suspicions. Nobody can 
prove P.F.L.P.-G.C. involvement in the matter. No one has any 
evidence. If there is something new in the matter, whoever pro- 
duces it, we hope he will let us know about it 


Q. Then what would you do? 

A. If the one who has committed that action is on our territory, 
he will be held accountable, and he will be brought to judgment. 
If it is proved that this action comes from the leadership of the 
P-F.L.P.-G.C.. then we will deal with this matter at that time. We 
must distinguish between an individual action and an official ac- 
_ tion. I find it extremely unlikely that the 
5 P.F.L.P.-G.C. can be behind this action, be- 
> cause this group more than any other con- | 
-entrates its activities totally on the occu- 
pied territories 






Q. What is Syria’s position on Ayatullah Khomei- 
ni’s death sentence against Salman Rushdie? 

A. | am nota clergyman or a judge. Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini is a believer, a Muslim holy 
man. What he says relies on Islamic princi- 
ples and rules he believes in. He discusses 
matters in ways different from the way you 
and I discuss issues. There are Islamic provi- 
sions which apply to cases like that of Rush- 
die. But irrespective of other issues. Rushdie 
as a human being is a bad fellow, and his be- | 
havior provokes suspicion 


Q. Is Syria prepared to allow Egypt to be re- 
admitted to the Arab League, and also to restore 
diplomatic relations with Egypt? 

A. | Laughing| What have you left for the 
Arab summit conference to deal with? For 


| the time being, our situation with Egypt can be termed positive 


But regarding our position on whether or not Egypt should re- 
enter the Arab League, this is going to be discussed at the Arab 
summit conference. At that time, we will express our opinion 


Q. Do you expect Syria to restore diplomatic relations with Egypt? 
A. This is a very premature question 


Q. When you were an air force pilot, you had a classmate by the name 
of Hosni Mubarak. 
A. I liked Hosni Mubarak the officer 


Q. But not Hosni Mubarak the Egyptian President? 
A. We were on good terms. We spoke the same language, the 
language of pilots 


Q. Are you not speaking the same language anymore? 
A. We are still speaking the same language, but neither of us is 
hearing the other 


Q. Perhaps you will speak the same language again. 
A. Lam sure we will . 
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WHEN YOU SHOP FOR A HOME OFFICE COPIER, TAKE THIS PAGE WITH 
YOU. FILL IN THE BLANKS. THEN DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 


Make a head to head compari- 
son with the competition. Don't just 
take our word for it. See how Sharp 

ives you the greatest number of 
eatures in home office copiers. 

Sharp has auto exposure on 
every one of its copiers—not just its 
top of the line—to give you cleaner, 
crisper copies. Every Sharp Home 
Office Copier is highly reliable, 
virtually maintenance free, using 


© 1989 Sharp Electronics Corporation 


replaceable cartridges for parts that 
wear out. And has a clamshell 
design that allows for easy paper 
jam removal. 

Sharp is a leader in home office 
products that are design-coordi- 
nated and easy-to-install. Sharp 
copiers, fax machines, lap top 
computers, typewriters and desktop 
calculators will work as a team in 
your office. 





If you're shopping for compact 
copiers, take this ad with you. 


Fill in vers blanks. 

And see how 

viet come up AERIS 
looking Sharp. 


For more infor- — 
mation, call 1-800-BE-SHARP 







FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS” 


Smooth sailing to 
84 countries around 
the world. 


It may surprise you that Lufthansa, the airline of 
Germany, also flies to Australia, India, Japan, 
Tanzania, Yemen, anywhere business takes you. 


But what shouldn't surprise you is that, no 
matter how unusual your destination, you can 
always expect our usual commitment to getting 
you there without the slightest turbulence. 


People expect the world of us: 


RT 
Lufthansa is a participant in the mileage programs of United, Delta 
USAir and Continental Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 








| helped bring about the down- 





SCANDALS 


More Sex Please, We’re British 





sultry former Miss India turned Lon- 

don party girl dates prominent news- 
paper editors, several Members of Parlia- 
ment and a junior government minister. 
Using her high-level connections, she 
lands a research job, complete with 
security clearance, in the House of Com- 
mons. In her spare time she may have be- 
friended an alleged Libyan intelligence 
officer, a cousin of Colonel 
Gaddafi’s. As Professor Hen- 
ry Higgins exclaimed in My 
Fair Lady, “How simply 
frightful! How humiliating! 
How delightful!” 

Ever since the infamous 
1963 Profumo affair, when 
the revelation that the mis- 
tress of War Minister John 
Profumo was also carrying on 
with a Soviet naval attaché 


fall of Harold Macmillan’s 
government, sex scandals 
have been as absorbing a 
British pastime as royal wed- 
dings. Six years ago, Trade 
Secretary Cecil Parkinson 
was forced to resign when it 
became public knowledge 
that his mistress was about to 
bear his illegitimate child 
Sixteen years ago, Air Force 
Minister Lord Lambton lost his job when 
photographers caught him in bed with 
two prostitutes. As the tabloids breath- 
lessly chronicled the latest ado, political 
circles in London fell into that giddy state 
that only a really juicy scandal can pro- 
duce. Even a former Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, Lord Whitelaw, commented sarcasti- 
cally: “Very interesting in many ways,” he 
said of the Pamella Bordes affair, “and 
rather amusing.” 

Bordes burst into celebrity two 
weeks ago when a News of the World 
reporter posing as a businessman 
claimed he paid the luscious, high-living 
27-year-old the equivalent of $850 to 
strip naked and spend the night. Rather 
than fulfill his part of the transaction, 
the newshound raced out to file his ex- 
posé, under the headline £500 AND I'M 
VERY DISCREET. Some tabloids drooled 
over Bordes as a high-class call girl (the 
tonier papers left it at “socialite”) and 
hunted down her many eminent admir- 
ers, including Sunday Times Editor An- 
drew Neil (quickly dubbed “Randy 
Andy”) and Observer Editor Donald 
Trelford (“Dirty Don’’), as well as 
Sports Minister Colin Moynihan, who 
escorted Bordes to the Conservative 
Winter Ball. Tory M.P. David Shaw, it 
turned out, had been so taken with her 








Tattlers remake the Profumo scandal in the tabs and onscreen 


talents that, with the help of fellow 
Tory M.P. Henry Bellingham, he hired 
Bordes as a researcher in the House 

For her 15 minutes of fame, Bordes 
went into hiding in Paris. But when her busi- 
nessman husband was tracked down there, 
he explained that theirs was a marriage of 
convenience to help Bordes escape ar- 
ranged matrimony in India. However titil- 






















| curity. Respectable newspapers, includ- 


ing the Sunday Times and the Observer, 
began covering the story. In the House of 
Commons, shocked M.P.s—or at least 
those fortunate enough never to have 
been photographed with the lady—de- 
manded an investigation into how she 
had passed a security-clearance check. 
Bordes, who has not spoken to the press 
since the scandal broke, is said to be will- 
ing to sell her story for $1.75 million, lead- 
ing at least one newspaper to speculate 
sourly that she had invented the Libyan 
love affair to boost her fee. 

Nevertheless, parallels with the Pro- 
fumo case proliferated, fanned by the for- 


| tuitously timed release of a controversial 


new movie, Scandal, based on the Pro- 
fumo-Keeler affair. The film has been 
playing to packed audiences in London 
movie theaters. A Thatcher aide haughti- 


ly dismissed any suggestion of resem- 


blance, protesting, “As far as we can as- 
certain, there is no political dimension at 
all to this.” 

The involvement of some journalists 
with Bordes gave the affair a rather novel 
dimension. Some papers took it lightly 
The Sun, owned by Rupert Murdoch, who 
also owns the Sunday Times, edited by 
Bordes’ former beau Neil, polled British 
national editors to find out if they too had 
trysted with Bordes. The Sun 
later issued an apology to Mail 












on Sunday Editor Stewart Ste- 
ven, who complained that by 
leaving him out, the Sun had 
impugned his manhood. Ob- 
server Editor Trelford, a mar- 
ried man, was less amused and 
bitterly accused the Sun of 
overblowing his friendship 
with Bordes to draw attention 
away from Neil's affair with 
the lady. Sunday Telegraph 
Editor Peregrine Worsthorne, 
himself free from innuendo, 
| joyously lambasted the other 
“supposed classy, upmarket, 
quality” papers for their editors 
whose fondness for the “com- 
pany of bimbos” desecrated the 
dignity of the Fourth Estate. 
J The second time around 








Editorial shifts: Bordes with Sunday Times's 


Neil, top, and on a night out with Observer chief Trelford 


lating, the tale had yet to live up to the epic 
proportions of the Profumo case. Bordes’ li- 
aisons didn’t seem all that dangerous. One 
newspaper even labeled the Bordes affair a 
mere “storm in a B cup.” 

Then the Evening Standard discov- 
ered an alleged Libyan connection 
Bordes, trumpeted the paper, had made 
frequent trips to a posh Paris hotel, where 
a man alleged to be Gaddafi’s cousin, Ah- 
med Gadaff al Daim, reportedly a major 
in the Libyan security service, also stayed 
The unconfirmed tip elevated /affaire 
Bordes to a possible matter of national se- 





rarely lives up to the original 
The Profumo scandal ended in 
a tragedy worthy of the Laclos 
novel Les Liaisons Dangereuses: call girl 
Christine Keeler landed up in jail, Pro- 
fumo resigned in disgrace, and the man 
who introduced them, Dr. Stephen Ward, 
committed suicide. The Bordes story will 
continue to amuse or offend, but it isn’t 
likely to topple the government—or the 
Profumo affair’s secure place in British 
lore. Compared with Profumo, the Bordes 
affair seemed a watered-down remake, 
what the Burt Reynolds movie Switching 
Channels was to the Cary Grant classic His 
Girl Friday —By Alessandra Stanley. 
Reported by Helen Gibson/London 
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INDIA 


The Awakening of 
An Asian Power 


Armed and assertive, the world’s most populous 
democracy takes its place as a military heavyweight 








BY ROSS H. MUNRO 


aking off from an air base five miles 
f from the Taj Mahal at Agra, a fleet 
of Soviet-built Il-76 jet transports 
streaked southward across the subconti- 
nent and then out over the Indian Ocean. 
When the planes landed four hours later 
on one of the 1,200 coral atolls that make 
up the Republic of Maldives, hundreds of 
élite Indian troops charged out onto the 
tarmac, rifles at the ready. But the mere 
sight of the Indian planes had struck pan- 
ic among a band of mercenaries trying to 
bring off a coup d’état against the govern- 
ment of President Maumoon Abdul 
Gayoom, and they quickly fled in boats. 
Three days later, commandos from an In- 
dian frigate forced the high-seas surren- 
der of the mercenaries. 

India’s swift suppression of the pocket 
coup in the Maldives last November at- 
tracted only mild notice in much of the 
world, Not so with India’s increasingly 
nervous neighbors: for them, the opera- 
tion was but the latest indicator that the 
sleepy giant of the subcontinent is deter- 
minedly transforming itself into a region- 
al superpower. India’s new stature has 
profound implications for the strategic 








and diplomatic balance of the area and | 


raises a host of foreign policy challenges 
for the U.S. 

India is fast emerging as a global mili- 
tary power. New Delhi’s defense budget 
has doubled in real terms during the 80s 
and has in fact outstripped the govern- 
ment’s ability to fund it. The 1989-90 bud- 
get, unveiled earlier this month, froze de- 
fense spending at $8.5 billion, though 
some estimate the actual figure to be as 
high as $11 billion. Indian scientists and 
engineers are immersed in nuclear weap- 
ons and ballistic missile programs. The 
1,362,000-strong armed forces, the fourth 
largest in the world (after the Soviet 
Union, with 5,096,000 troops; China, with 
3.2 million; and the U.S., with 2,163,200), 
are raising four additional army divisions 
to boost combat strength by 80,000. In the 
southern state of Karnataka, a superport 





Armies on the march: corps of military police 
and regiments from Madras and Punjab 
parading in New Delhi 








is developing to service submarines, sur- 
face vessels, including a planned 30,000- 


ton aircraft carrier, and long-range recon- 


naissance aircraft capable of patrolling as 
far away as Africa and Australia. 

Since 1986 India has ranked as the 
world’s largest arms importer: in 1987 it 
purchased weaponry from abroad valued 
at $5.2 billion, more than Iraq and Iran 


combined and twelve times more than | 


Pakistan. Largely to gain the foreign ex- 
change needed to pay its military imports 
bill, India is preparing to enter the world 
arms bazaar as an exporter 

As India’s military muscle has grown, 
so has its willingness to employ force in 
disputes with other nations. In 1984 Indi- 
an troops occupied the no-man’s-land of 





Kashmir’s 20,000-ft.-high Siachen Gla- | 


cier, where at least 100 Indian soldiers 
have since died every year. By the sum- 
mer of 1985, for the first time since the 
1960s, Indian jawans penetrated into un- 
occupied and disputed territory along the 
China-India border, provoking what 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi later called 
an “eyeball-to-eyeball” confrontation 
with China 

In July 1987 Sri Lanka bowed to pres- 
sure from New Delhi and allowed Indian 
forces to occupy the north and east of the 
island. Some 80,000 soldiers remain de- 
ployed there, trying with limited success 
to suppress Tamil separatist guerrillas 
who, ironically, were initially encouraged, 
armed and trained by India 

But it was the Maldives strike that 
best illustrated India’s proclivity to take 
on the role of regional policeman. If the 
affair provoked unease among India’s 
neighbors—Pakistan accused New Delhi 
of having stage-managed the coup at- 
tempt—it garnered approval in more dis- 
tant quarters. Ronald Reagan, then in the 


for a “valuable contribution to regional 
stability.” 

The aborted coup reinforced the view 
of a number of key officials in Washing- 
ton that the U.S.—and other nations— 
must come to terms with India’s growing 
military and political clout in South Asia 
and the Indian Ocean. Said Richard Ar- 
mitage, then the U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Af- 





| White House, congratulated New Delhi | 
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fairs: “It doesn’t make sense for the U.S. 
not to have a congenial relationship with 
| the largest democracy and the dominant 
military power in the subcontinent—and 
with a country that will clearly take its 
place on the world stage in the 2lst 
century.” 

But the question remains: What does 
India intend to do with all that power? 
Ever since the India-Pakistan war of 
1971, which led to the breakup of Paki- 
stan and the transformation of East Paki- 
stan into independent Bangladesh, New 
Delhi officially maintains that its arms 
buildup is needed to remain strong 
against Pakistan. The two nations have 
been at war three times since India gained 
its independence in 1947. Most analysts 
agree, however, that India has pulled well 
ahead of its archfoe: its modern combat 
aircraft, for example, now outnumber Pa- 
kistan’s by as many as 5 to |. China is 
sometimes invoked by Indian officials as 
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the “real threat.” But most analysts note 
that apart from maintaining its close ties 
with Pakistan, Beijing has taken no mili- 
tary or diplomatic action since the 1970s 
that could be construed as threatening by 
New Delhi. 

India’s growing military machine, 
meanwhile, has gained the uneasy atten- 
tion of its neighbors along the rim of the In- 
dian Ocean, like Australia and Indonesia. 
India’s lease of a nuclear-powered Soviet 
submarine and its acquisition of Soviet- 
built long-range reconnaissance planes 
have raised anxiety in the Australian Par- 
liament. In Jakarta an army colonel de- 
scribes his government as “concerned” 
about India’s longer-term intentions. For 
that reason, he explains, Indonesia is plan- 
ning to build a large naval base on Sumatra 
to gain quick access to the Bay of Bengal. 

Rajiv Gandhi has presided over much 
of the expanded military-spending pro- 
| gram since he became Prime Minister in 
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Surging on the seas: sailors salute aboard the nuclear-powered submarine Chakra 
Amassing an ambitious arsenal of state-of-the-art weaponry. 





1984. But he claimed in an interview with 
TIME late last year that India had no de- 
sire to dominate its neighbors: “We don’t 
think in terms of dominance, we don’t 
think in terms of spheres of influence. The 
right direction was what Gandhiji, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, gave us. I see India today 
as being one of the prime movers toward a 
nonviolent, nonnuclear world.” 


ost Western analysts doubt that 
RA New Delhi has developed the ca- 
pacity—or the inclination—to 
launch a sustained military action outside 
its immediate neighborhood. Today the 
territory that India most covets is purely 
psychological. Says a West European dip- 
lomat in New Delhi: “More than any- 
thing else, India wants to be taken seri- 
ously. It wants to be viewed as a world 
power. That is an end in itself.” 
Indians have long taken umbrage 
over China’s standing in the international 
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community, which includes membership 
in the nuclear club and a permanent seat 
on the United Nations Security Council. 
Asks A.P. Venkateswaran, a former For- 
eign Secretary: “Why is China’s power— 
its huge army and its intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—considered absolutely ac- 
ceptable while India’s is not? There’s no 
reason why India should not have mili- 
tary power commensurate with its size, as 
China does.” 

Also fueling India’s wider ambitions 
is the desire to alter the common per- 
ception, particularly in the West, that it 
remains a backward nation mired in su- 
perstition and squalor. In fact, alongside 
the impoverished land of beggars and 
cardboard shacks there has risen a 
high-tech, postindustrial state led by an 
army of self-confident and efficient en- 
gineers, scientists and military officers. 
In the southern city of Bangalore, the 
two exist side by side: women collect 





tree branches for firewood, while a short 
distance away, some of India’s brightest 
technicians hunch over an IBM 3090 
mainframe computer to design cross 
sections for the light combat aircraft. 
The aim of the LCA project is to develop 
India’s own fighter aircraft at a low cost 
and, potentially, to export the plane to 
other countries. 

The USS. is deeply involved in the pro- 
gram. General Electric has sold eleven 
F404 engines to power LCA prototypes, 
and Allied Signal, Litton and Honeywell 
are among the front runners in the bid to 
provide flight control and other sophisti- 
cated systems. Reflecting Washington’s 
desire to forge closer ties with India, the 
US. Air Force will provide training, con- 
sulting and testing facilities for the 
LCA. Washington hopes the agreement 
will render India less dependent on the 
Soviet Union; New Delhi still relies on 
Moscow for many of its weapons imports 
and most of its co-production deals. Says a 
Pentagon official: “U.S. policy is to help 
India become self-sufficient in defense 
technology.” 

India is considerably less open about 
its capability to build nuclear bombs, 
though many analysts believe the country 
has atomic components on the shelf. One 
official close to the Prime Minister claims 
that India can produce a nuclear bomb 
“overnight,” though Gandhi said in 1986 
that it would take “maybe longer than. . . 
a few weeks” for India to deploy A-weap- 
ons. In February 1988 India successfully 
tested the Prithvi, a 150-mile-range ballis- 
tic missile that can carry a payload of 
2,000 Ibs., more than enough for a nuclear 
warhead. 

Despite India’s pacifist roots in the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, Indians 
crying “Ban the bomb!” are a minority. 
“If you are living in a world of nuclear 
powers, then you must have it [the 
bomb],” says Krishnaswamy Subrahman- 
yam, leader of the pronuke lobby. 

The diplomatic stakes are high for the 
US.., which finds itself caught in a three- 
way tug-of-war between two allies who 
distrust each other. New Delhi still re- 
sents the pro-Pakistan “tilt” that has 
marked U.S. policy since the 1971 war. 
US. military aid to Pakistan is cited by 
Indians as the main reason why they em- 
barked on their own buildup. 

In the U.S., meanwhile, policymak- 
ers are divided on the proper response 
to India’s arms buildup. Says the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’s Stephen P. Cohen, a 
leading U.S. scholar on South Asian se- 
curity issues: “A strong India could act 
as a regional stabilizer, and this would 
be in the U.S. interest. But an India that 
is a regional bully threatening China or 
Pakistan would not be in American in- 
terests.” Until India makes its long-term 
intentions clear, the U.S. and other 
countries are likely to continue to pre- 
pare for either possibility. = 
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World Notes 





AUSTRALIA 


True 
Confessions 


It was a weird political mo- 
ment, even by Australia’s rau- 
cous standards. There was 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke on 
national television last week, 





wiping a tear from his eye and | 


telling his countrymen that 
yes, he had been unfaithful to 
Hazel, his wife of 33 years. Ina 
paroxysm of soul baring, he re- 
viewed his boozy past (Hawke 
was once listed in the Guinness 
Book of World Records for 
beer drinking) and his decision 
nine years ago to go cold tur- 
key. “It was getting to the stage 
where, at the end of the day, I 
was looking forward too much 
toa drink.” 

None of this was news to 
Australians—or anyone who 
has read Blanche d’Alpuget’s 








Hawke: Diverting attention from his wife—or his political problems? 


frank biography of the gregari- 
ous trade unionist whose back- 
slapping mateyness helped 
make him Australia’s most 
popular politician. But why did 


Hawke choose this moment to | 


make a prime-time confes- 
sion? Supporters think Hawke 


was trying to make up for in- 
sulting media play of his wife’s 
recent face-lift. Opponents had 
a more political explanation: 
to distract attention from the 
effect rising interest rates and a 
soaring deficit have had on his 
Standing in the polls. 5B 











Government forces won't give up, and the rebels are getting frustrated 


Impasse at 
Jalalabad 


Despite repeated furious at- 
tacks, mujahedin rebels were 
no closer to capturing the city 
of Jalalabad last week. They 
seemed to be suffering from 
disorganization as well as an 
inability to pull off major as- 
saults. In one battle last week, 
rebel artillery pounded the So- 
viet-backed government's po- 
sitions at the city’s airport for 
hours at a time, but the several 
hundred guerrillas who mus- 
tered to rush the defenses nev- 


| 


er got going—the attack 
bogged down under return fire 
and arguments within their 
own ranks over how to attack 
across several hundred yards 
of open ground 

When tanks and MiG air- 
craft zeroed in on their posi- 
tions, the rebels fell back, tak- 
ing an alarming number of 
casualties along the way. Re- 
viewing the failed encounter, a 
frustrated Rahim Wardak, the 
battlefront commander of the 
National Islamic Front for Af- 
ghanistan, concluded that the 
battle that began more than 
three weeks ago “is turning 
into a stalemate.” = 





SOUTH KOREA 
Breaking a 
Promise 


In the closing days of his 1987 
electoral campaign, South Ko- 
rean President Roh Tae Woo 
made a surprising pledge. If he 
won the country’s first free 
elections in nearly two dec- 
ades, the handpicked succes- 
sor to ex-General Chun Doo 
Hwan promised to submit his 
administration to an_inter- 
im vote of confidence—giving 
wary voters, in essence, a 
chance to change their mind. 
But last week, citing the dan- 
ger of “social chaos,” Roh 
broke his campaign promise 
and indefinitely postponed the 
long-awaited referendum 

Roh also ordered a sharp 
crackdown on dissidents, arm- 
ing police divisions with M-16 
rifles and abandoning a policy 
that prohibited firing on pro- 
testers. The move sparked vio- 
lent demonstrations in six cit- 
ies. Ironically, Roh’s original 
decision to cancel the referen- 
dum had won widespread sup- 
port, including that of opposi- 
tion leaders, who feared a 
positive vote would damage 
their own chances in the elec- 
tions scheduled for 1992 8 
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SOVIET UNION 


Revolt of the 
Scientists 


When 1,279 scientists gath- 
ered at the prestigious Soviet 
Academy of Sciences last 
week to select delegates to 
the new Soviet parliament, 
nobody expected them to be 
happy. The procedure by 
which their slate of candi- 


=| dates was chosen had been 


widely criticized as both un- 
democratic and politically 
biased. In a series of “pre- 


electoral” meetings, the acad- 








emy’s ruling presidium had 
narrowed a list of 121 nomi- 
nees to 23, eliminating such 
proponents for reform as 
space scientist Roald Sag- 
deyev and human-rights ac- 
tivist Andrei Sakharov 

But nobody expected the 
academics to stage a full-scale 
revolt. After a noisy protest 
meeting outside, rank-and-file 
scientists voted to reject all 
but eight of the official candi- 
dates, leaving 15 vacancies in 
the 23 parliamentary seats set 
aside for scientists and clear- 
ing the way for the election 
of Sakharov and other re- 


formers in a fresh round of 


voting next month. “This was 
the result of a great grass- 
roots movement,” an obvious- 
ly pleased Sakharov told re- 
porters at the gathering. “If 
they choose me to be a candi- 
date and a Deputy, I will not 
refuse.” rs) 





Sakharov: backed by the ballot 
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Scam artists who work the phones are bilking 
consumers of $1 billion or more a year 





BY JANICE CASTRO 


hen Dayton Searles heard 
the pitch, he figured he 
couldn't lose. A telephone 
salesman representing a Las 
Vegas firm called Vita Life told Searles 
that he had won a valuable prize. The St. 
Paul retiree would receive a new car, a two- 
week vacation in Hawaii, an imported 
French fur coat, a combination television- 
VCR, or $3,000 in cash. To qualify, all he 
had to do was buy some vitamins. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Searles agreed to 
order an eight-month supply for $395, But 
when his prize of a fur coat arrived 3% 
months later, Searles recalls, “my wife took 
one look at it and was absolutely disgusted. 





It was imported all right, and it was fur, but | 


it was rabbit fur, probably made from 
scraps off the floor. If you took a handful of 
it, you could hear it crinkle.” 

Searles was taken by a tele- 
marketing scam, but he has 
plenty of company. In the 
shadow of the fast-growing 
telemarketing industry, which 
sold more than $100 billion in legitimate 
products and services over the phone last 
year, telephone swindlers are springing up 
like mushrooms. Telescam artists are bam- 
boozling consumers with pitches about ev- 
erything from fine art and exotic vacations 
to time-share condos and precious-metals 
ventures. 

All told, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion estimates, con artists working the 
phones got away with at least $1 billion 
last year. Other fraud experts put the total 
as high as $10 billion. Legislators and 
law-enforcement agencies have stepped 
up their efforts to disconnect the crooks, 
but at the moment they are operating al- 
most with impunity. Says William Sulli- 
van, chief of the Illinois attorney general's 











consumer-protection division: “Lawyers, 
doctors, policemen—every spectrum of 
society is being taken in.” 

New types of telemarketing cons are 
being hatched overnight, sometimes abet- 
ted by front-page news that provides a 
convincing sales pitch. After the 1987 
stock-market crash shook investor confi- 
dence in securities, con artists began 
pushing such alternatives as rare coins, 
gold, oil and gas leases, and diamonds. 
One Tulsa-based telemarketing company 
cleaned up by selling shares in a 
“secret process” for converting 
volcanic sand on Costa Rican 
beaches into gold. A swindler who 
had been convicted of selling 
shares in a nonexistent gold mine 





continued to solicit new investors from a 
pay phone in his Wyoming prison. 

Con artists have found a highly recep- 
tive audience among the millions of U.S. 
investors who routinely conduct stock and 
bond trades over the phone with their 
brokers. Because it is normal for legiti- 
mate brokers to solicit new business by 
making cold calls, crooks posing as Wall 
Streeters have talked elderly investors 
into borrowing heavily against their home 
equity to buy into schemes touted as sure- 

fire. “We are confronted with a na- 
tional epidemic of truly staggering 
proportions,” says John Baldwin, 
president of the North 
American Securities Ad- 
ministrators Associa- 
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tion, a group of state officials who 
regulate brokers and dealers. 

Fast-rising prices in the art mar- 
ket have inspired a hot new trade in 
phony prints. Hundreds of people 
have paid as much as $4,000, sight un- 
seen, for “limited-edition” originals. The 
FTC has sued Federal Sterling Galleries, a 
telemarketer in Scottsdale, Ariz., for al- 
legedly peddling photographs of artworks 
as authentic prints by Salvador Dali. 

Millions of consumers have received 
postcards and telegrams in a fast-growing 
sweepstakes con that is designed to 
prompt them to call up the telemarketing 
crooks. “Mr. Quinn will definitely receive 
a two-week, all-expenses-paid trip to 
London,” such an announcement begins. 
Winners are instructed to call for infor- 
mation on how to collect their prize. But 
when they do, they are informed that in 
order to “qualify,” they must join an ex- 
pensive travel club and pay “handling 
fees” of $100 or more, or buy a companion 
ticket at an inflated price. After the extra 
costs are added, such “free” trips usually 
cost more than if they had been booked 
through a travel agent. 

Other telescam artists pretend to be 
travel agents offering extraordinary dis- 
counts. In Illinois, Scott Walker and his 
mother started World Travel Vacation 
Brokers in their garage, mailing flyers to 
consumers around the country that prom- 
ised Hawaiian vacations for just $29. 
Gullible customers who called in their or- 
ders received a voucher entitling them to 
book a trip through the agency, but at a 
cost of several hundred dollars more. By 
the lime FTC investigators took the com- 
pany to court, the outfit had taken in more 
than $6 million. 

Telescam groups in several states em- 
ploy a “grand prize” hook to sell useless 
water purifiers. Supposed prizewinners, 






















































who are advised by mail to call an 
800 number for information, are told 
they will collect such awards as a di- 
amond watch, mink coat and luxury 
car if they buy a $398 system that re- 
moves pollutants from drinking water. 
Consumers who buy the product receive a 
worthless contraption containing two 
small charcoal tablets. Worse, the prize 
never shows up. 

Some scam artists pitch legitimate- 
sounding items over the phone at plausi- 
ble prices, then send products that bear 
little resemblance to the descriptions. 
“Car phones,” for example, turn out to be 
cheap telephones in the shape of a car. 
One “sewing machine” looks more like a 
stapler, and the “piano” fits in the palm of 
your hand. “Home stereo entertainment 
systems” turn out to be tiny radios, and 
“satellite dishes” look suspiciously like 
Chinese woks. 

Most telemarketing crooks insist on 
payment by credit card. Reason: the 
vouchers can be cashed in at banks before 
the buyers have second thoughts. More- 
over, purloined credit-card numbers en- 
able con artists to compound the crime— 
for example, by charging victims several 
times for the products they purchase over 
the phone. By the time the consumers re- 
ceive a bill, the thieves have disappeared, 
often without shipping any products. 

In a variation on this con, excited 
consumers who call to claim prizes after 
receiving you-are-a-winner letters are 
asked for their credit-card numbers and 
card-expiration dates “as verification.” 
The new car or microwave oven never 
arrives. But before long, mysterious 
charges begin to show up on the cards. 
Joel Lisker, MasterCard’s vice president 
for security and fraud control, estimates 
that thieves using such methods 
skimmed at least $105 million from the 
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$120 billion in U.S. credit-card transac- 
tions last year. 

Fraudulent telemarketers are particu- 
larly hard to catch because they tend to 
keep their operations small. The typical 
setup is a “boiler room” in which a dozen 
or more employees reading from sales 
scripts feverishly work the phones, con- 
tacting hundreds of potential victims a 
day. Thousands of boiler rooms are locat- 
ed in the Sunbelt states stretching from 
Florida to California. At one point, so 
many sprang up in part of Fort Lauder- 
dale that federal investigators dubbed the 
area “Maggot Mile.” 

Boiler-room operators in Nevada 
and California begin the day as early as 
5 a.m., calling people on the East Coast. 
Then they work their way westward, 
taking advantage of the changing time 
zones to make the maximum number of 
calls. Consumers who call back with 
questions are invariably told that the 
salesman is in a meeting. Once stung, 
many victims are deluged with other of- 
fers. Reason: boiler rooms sell sucker 
lists to one another. 

To elude detection by local authori- 
ties, these operations usually solicit only 
out-of-state targets. On rare occasions lo- 
cal officials are alerted by complaints 
from distant victims and manage to track 
the money trail back to the boiler room. 
But the crooks typically flee across state 
lines and start all over again. 

So far, few laws stand in the way of 
these scams, partly because they have tak- 
en forms that were not anticipated when 
current statutes were written. In addition, 
laws covering such crimes as interstate 
wire fraud are difficult to use against the 
relatively small swindles usually worked 
on consumers. The FTC has now joined 
forces with consumer groups, telephone 
businesses, securities regulators and 
banking officials in an organization called 
Alliance Against Fraud in Telemarket- 
ing, which is pressing for legislation to 
curb telescams. A House bill under con- 
sideration would toughen FTC rules on te- 
lemarketing and allow state law-enforce- 
ment Officials, as well as companies and 
individuals, to sue the crooks in federal 
courts. 

Several states have passed tough new 
legislation. Utah and Florida have en- 
acted laws against delivering deceptive 
sales pitches by phone. California set up 
stringent new licensing requirements for 
telemarketers. New York is considering a 
law that would give consumers three days 
to cancel a telemarketing purchase. But, 
say law-enforcement officials, the crooks 
keep inventing new schemes to ensnare 
unsuspecting people who pick up the 
phone. For now, the best defense is to keep 
in mind an old saying that covers any kind 
of deal: If it sounds too good to be true, it 
probably is. —Reported by Mary Cronin/ 
New York and Stacey Welling/Las Vegas, with 
other bureaus 
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Step on the Gas, Pay the Price 


As the U.S. gulps more oil and discovers less, imports take off 


“Ww e’re really living with a false 
sense of security,” warns George 
Mitchell, an independent Houston oil- 
man. “We're heading for deep trouble.” 
What provokes Mitchell’s dire prediction 
is the shriveled condition of the U.S. oil- 
drilling industry, which he believes has 
made the country seriously vulnerable to 
a future energy emergency. “We're losing 
ground faster than we might have predict- 
ed even a few months ago,” he says. Adds 
John Watson, another Houston oilman: 
“All the people have left, rigs have been 
dismantled, the financial industry has 
turned its back on oil and gas. It would 
take an all-out crusade to come back.” 
Not everyone is quite so gloomy, but 
the current brisk run-up in oil prices 
serves as a reminder that the U.S. energy 
supply is increasingly under the influence 
of outside forces, During March commod- 
ities traders bid the price of oil above the 
$20-a-bbl. threshold for the first time in 
17 months. Last week the futures price of 
West Texas Intermediate, the 
benchmark US. crude, reached 
$20.15 a bbl., up some 50% since 
last October. The rally largely re- 
flects an unexpectedly successful 
campaign by members of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries, along with several 
non-OPEC countries, to curb their 
output and reduce the world’s 
oversupply. Since early January, 
OPEC production has fallen about 
3.5 million bbl. a day, to some 19 
million. 
While the price of petroleum 
is still a long way from its $35-a- 
bbl. peak in 1981, the US. is slid- 
ing back to a level of dependence 
on foreign sources not seen since 
the oil-shock days of the 1970s. 
January petroleum imports aver- 
aged 8.1 million bbl. a day, up al- 
most 21% from a year ago and 
surpassing domestic production 
(8 million bbl.) for the first time 
in more than a decade. The im- 
port surge has hampered efforts 
to shrink the US. trade deficit, 
and rising prices have aggravated 
inflationary pressure. 
As if the 1970s were only a 
bad dream, consumers have been 
content to step on the gas. Sales 
of light trucks and four-wheel- 
drive vehicles, which generally 
guzzle more fuel than autos, have 
set US. sales records for four of 
the past five years. Small wonder: 
the price of gasoline, adjusted for 


inflation, is at its 1965 level. Among cus- 
tomers choosing a recreational vehicle, 
says Bill Jocoy, a salesman at North- 
woods RV Supermarket in Lansing, 
Mich., mileage per gallon ranks only fifth 
or sixth among their priorities, after color 
and floor plan. 

The long stretch of low oil prices dur- 
ing the 1980s has discouraged U.S. explo- 
ration and consumption. Only 740 drilling 
rigs were operating in the U.S. last week, 
down from 943 a year ago and a far cry 
from the 4,500 functioning rigs in late 
1981. Exxon’s spending on domestic drill- 
ing dropped nearly two-thirds from 1985 
to 1987, to $333 million. Oil experts esti- 
mate that prices will have to stabilize at 
no less than $25 a bbl. to encourage a 
drilling resurgence in the U.S. Many 
American oil companies have boosted 
their exploration overseas, where finding 
oil typically costs $1.50 to $2 less per bbl. 
than in the U.S. 

What would happen if foreign pro- 
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ducers cut off the U.S. supply of crude, as 
OPEC did in the 1970s? In the short run, 
the U.S. would not experience dire short- 
ages. A Commerce Department study 
found that in the event of war, the coun- 
try’s demand for fuel could be met by do- 
mestic production and the Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve. Created 13 years ago, 
the reserve is now up to 515 million bbl., 
equivalent to about three months’ total 
consumption, stored in salt caverns along 
the Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana. 

The Government study concluded, 
however, that if foreign supplies were cut 
off oil prices would quickly skyrocket, in- 
evitably sending the economy into a tail- 
spin. Because production takes years to 
gear up, the US. petroleum industry 
could not fully make up the slack of the 
lost imports. Says John Boatwright, Ex- 
xon’s chief domestic economist: “It’s nota 
garden hose you can turn on and off.” 

Washington is showing renewed in- 
terest in measures that would encourage 
oil companies to produce more and con- 
sumers to use less. One proposal is to in- 
crease incentives to the oil industry, 
which has moved its production overseas 
partly because tax breaks for U.S. drilling 
have declined in recent years. Another re- 
surgent idea, which appeals to 
legislators primarily as a means 
of cutting the budget deficit, is to 
increase the 9¢ federal gasoline 
tax by anywhere from 5¢ to 50¢. 

Opening up more federal land 
to oil exploration would be anoth- 
er way to bolster the energy in- 
dustry. Earlier this month the 
Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources approved leg- 
islation to allow drilling in Alas- 
ka’s Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge. Experts believe the field 
may hold enough oil to supply 
US. needs for about 20 months. 
But the bill will face fierce opposi- 
tion from conservationists who 
argue that drilling could destroy 
caribou, polar bears and other 
wildlife. Opposition could be bol- 
stered by last week’s Alaskan oil 
spill. 

Even if the Arctic Refuge is 
developed, the U.S. will remain in 
the position of a hungry consumer 
with a relatively small larder. The 
Persian Gulf now holds two-thirds 
of the world’s proven oil reserves. 
The US. share is less than 3%, 
while its annual consumption has 
reached nearly 30% of worldwide 
usage. Those sobering figures are 
reason enough for the US. to 
avoid gas-gulping habits that 
would bring on another painful 
awakening. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and Richard Woodbury /Houston 











Discover who we are, and you will think the world ofus. 


The fact that we are the fourth-largest chemical 
company in the world with global sales of $21 billion 
($4 billion in the U.S.) may have escaped your notice. 
This is an effort to change that. 


We make the world a little safer. 

In the immediate future driving cars will be safer, 
because airbags actuated and inflated by components 
from ICI will inflate in 4/100ths of a second to protect 
the front-seat occupants. 

Today, criminals can more accurately be tied to their 
crimes through high-tech DNA FINGERPRINTING™ 
which our Cellmark Diagnostics business is pioneering. 

Innovative waterborne coatings introduced by ICI’s 
Glidden reduce dependence on atmosphere-polluting 
alternatives. 


We make the world a little healthier. 


1.5 million people suffering from hypertension in the 


U.S. control it with the first one-tablet-a-day beta 
blocker, which we manufacture. 
We discovered the leading oral medication for 
advanced and post-surgical treatment of breast cancer. 
Mylanta® and Mylanta“Il are used by more than 12.7 
million adults each year in the United States. 


We make the world more durable. 
Thoro products have waterproofed and protec ted 
the Tower of London and the observatory at 


Mt. Washington, New Hampshire. 

One out of every two cars manufactured in the 
United States is built using Molub-Alloy” or Tribol 
lubricants supplied by ICT’s Tribol. 


We make the world more beautiful. 

We are the world’s largest maker of paint and make 
enough annually to cover 10 million homes. 

America’s fashion designers choose our Tactel" 
textile fiber for apparel ranging from fine hosiery to 
weather-tough skiwear. 

We lead North America in supplying ink for snack 


food and confectionery packaging. 


We make the world more efficient. 

We have the fastest-growing agrochemical business 
in the United States. 

Worldwide, we are the third-largest producer of 
crop-protection chemicals and the fourth-largest agri- 
cultural products company in the U.S. 

We help to store and retrieve the world’s information 
more effectively by providing Melinex* film base. 

We are at the leading edge of polyurethanes technol 
ogy, contributing significantly to the U.S. automotive 
parts, recreational footwear and construction markets. 


AL ICI we bring a lot to the world. And we are about 
to bring much more. 


World Problems World Solutions (fa) World Class 
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Don’t Mess Around with Jim 





Small farmers love him, but pesticide makers think he’s poison 


$s spring arrived on the Texas prairie 

last week, farmers and ranchers were 
fighting a range war that packed all the 
fury of a Panhandle twister. At the eye of 
the storm was Jim Hightower, the state’s 
populist, barb-witted agriculture 
commissioner. Outside Texas, 
Hightower is best known for regal- 
ing the Democratic National Con- 
vention last year with his zingers 
about George Bush, who he said 
“was born on third base and thinks 
he hit a triple.” Hightower pro- 
voked national attention again 
early this year when he urged cat- 
tlemen to grow hormone-free cat- 
tle in response to the European 
Community’s ban on U.S. beef. 

In farm country, Hightower 
has become a hotly controversial 
figure because of his impassioned 
attacks on pesticides and corporate 
agriculture in general. Delegates of 
the Texas Farm Bureau, a private- 
ly supported business group, met in 
Waco last week for a special ses- 
sion in which they railed against 
Hightower. They were joined by 
an array of cattlemen, grain-eleva- 
tor operators and pesticide mak- 
ers, who charged that Hightower is 
pursuing political ambitions in- 
stead of looking after the state’s 
farmers. But supporters of small-farm in- 
terests rallied just as staunchly to his de- 
fense. Said Joe Rankin, president of the 
Texas Farmers Union: “The entrenched 
powers feel alienated. Jim won't get into 
bed with the good ole boys.” 

Hightower, who heads a staff of 575 
state workers, was elected to his post in 





The Quiet Little 
Dutch Invader 


Fokker’s new jetliner scores 
a $3 billion sale in the U.S. 





hen Frans Swarttouw took over the 

sleepy Dutch aircraft manufacturer 
Fokker a decade ago, he predicted the little 
company would survive only “if it dares to 
start digging in the front garden of the 
American airplane manufacturers.” Nev- 
er has the garden been greener than now. 
With US. airlines expanding their fleets 
and replacing aging jets, the two major 
American aircraft makers, Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas, have enough orders 


| to keep them busy through the early 1990s. 








1982 and re-elected in 1986 with 60% of 
the vote. His foes realize they would be 
unlikely to whip him at the polls, so they 
want to abolish his job and replace it with 
a panel appointed by the Governor. High- 





The populist Hightower stumps for Texas-raised crayfish 


| sumers and small 


part because it would boost feed costs. 

Hightower, 46, a native of Denison in 
North Texas who edited the activist bi- 
weekly Texas Observer before running for 
office, is an unabashed advocate of con- 
farmers. Says he: 
“There’s room for more family farms, not 
less. You can make money on 40 acres.” 
Hightower has encouraged farmers to 
adopt organic growing methods and to 
handle the processing of their products so 
they can keep more of the 75¢ of 
every food dollar that goes to mid- 
diemen. Hightower has also urged 
growers to diversify into potential- 
ly lucrative crops ranging from 
pinto beans to blueberries to wine 
grapes. He has even encouraged 
farmers to raise crayfish in their 
ponds. 

But Hightower’s tub-thumping 
has prompted resentment among in- 
dustry giants like Othal Brand, 
a vegetable grower in the Rio 
Grande valley. Says Brand: “The lit- 
tle farmer has gone the way of the 
oxcart. Leave it up to Hightower, 
and we'd be like India.” Among 
Hightower’s powerful foes are 
chemical companies, which he 
alienated by pushing a tough pesti- 
cide law in 1985 and nearly doubling 
the number of produce inspectors. 

Hightower won a test of 
strength last week in the state sen- 
ate, which passed a bill to extend 
the life of his agency. The acid test 
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Says a fan: “The entrenched powers feel alienated.” 


tower forced the showdown two months 
ago, when he made the surprise decision 
to pass up a race for the US. Senate 
against Republican Phil Gramm and in- 
stead run for re-election in 1990. Then he 
promptly spurred a ruckus with his plan 
to promote hormone-free Texas beef. The 
proposal angered many cattlemen in 


may come when Republican Gov- 

ernor Bill Clements, no Hightower 
fan, decides whether to sign the measure. 
A veto could send Hightower packing to 
his backyard tomato-and-okra patch. But 
the feisty populist is unlikely to moderate 
his radical position. As he has said, 
“There’s nothing in the middle of 
the road but yellow stripes and dead 
armadillos.”” —By Richard Woodbury/Austin 








The backlog has created a perfect 
opening for Fokker, which started pro- 
ducing the compact Fokker 100 jetliner 
in 1987. The company scored a major 
coup last week when American Airlines 
announced plans to buy 75 Fokker 100s, 
to be delivered in the next six years, 
and an option to purchase 75 more later 
on. The American deal, worth as much 
as $3 billion, is the largest foreign con- 





The F-100 is likely to become a familiar sight 





tract ever won by a Dutch company. 

The cost of developing the new F-100 
almost throttled Fokker, which the Dutch 
government had to bail out with loans 
that grew to $700 million by 1987. The 
new F-100, designed to carry about 100 
passengers on trips of 1,000 miles or less, 
is as technologically advanced as the of- 
ferings of Fokker’s larger rivals. Powered 
by Rolls-Royce engines, the plane is high- 
ly fuel efficient and quiet. In test flights in 
February, the F-100 performed well with- 
in the toughest airport-noise restrictions. 

The jet is likely to become a familiar 
sight on U.S. runways. Fokker is negotiat- 
ing with United Airlines for the sale of as 
many as 200 planes, and with Delta for 
100. Says Fokker’s Swarttouw, 56, who | 
plans to retire soon: “We have secured a | 
future for Fokker of 15 to 20 years.” 
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BREATHE 
SPRING IN SAPPORO. 





CALL JAPAN. 
95¢ A MINUTE. 


To find out more about calling overseas, 
call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 112. Go ahead. 
Reach out and touch someone.® 
















Kt Economy Discount’ — Standard 
JAPAN Jam-2pm  8pm-3am 2pm-8pm 
J 3 2 a 2 — 
$ .95 $1.20 $1.58 —= 
AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL® = me. 
rr 
* meerage COS! Der minute vanes Gepending On the length of the call First minute costs a ——— 
Mone, addhonai minutes Cost less AK prices are for calls chaled drect trom anywhere -_ —s 
the continental US. during the hours isted. Add 3% federal excise tax and applicable —— 
State surcharges. ©) 1986 AT&T Se 
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The right choice. 





Put the new 1989 Cutlass Ciera* 
International Series up against its 


Against some, our newly 
sculpted rear deck, fluid new pro- 
file, and distinctive front fascia are 
enough to establish superiority on 


competitors and, one by one, you'll styling alone. 


find the reasons for its amazing 
popularity. 


But superior styling is not all 
that Cutlass Ciera is about. Sequen- 





= | 
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One way oranother it 


tial port fuel injection and the new 
3300 V6 engine give it abundant 
passing power. And to satisfy the 
highest expectations for ride and 
handling, our Touring Car Suspen 
sion System is standard on this car. 


All in all, the Cutlass Ciera 





beat every car inits class, 


Offers levels of driving precision __this limited warranty. information, simply telephone toll- 
and sophistication that today’s We think tis kindofnew free 1800-242. OLDS, Mon.-Fri., 
drivers expect from cars that generation beauty, performance and 9a.m.to7p.m., EST. 

cost a great deal more. And it offers reliability puts the world’s most pop- 


GM's new 3-year/50,000 mile ular Oldsmobile in a class by itself. AD New Generation of 


Bumper-to-Bumper Plus warranty. Visit your Oldsmobile” dealer 
See your dealer for terms of for a test drive. Or, for more 


LDSMOBILE. 





CNA...for all the commitments you make 


Anew house. A promotion. A growing family. Your life is full 
of new beginnings, new commitments. And as your commit- 
ments change, your needs change with them. 

The CNA Insurance Companies can help you meet your 
growing commitments with our Universal Security Policy,” 
combining home, auto, personal property and liability coverage, 
all under one convenient, cost-efficient plan. 

This is only one of the many insurance products we pro- 
vide through our agents, protecting family, home and business. 
With the industry’s highest A+ rating, and almost 100 years of 


experience, you can count on us. We'll be there when you need 
us. Helping you keep the commitments you make. CNA 
Insurance for individuals, business, groups and associations. 
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-) Lulu the Glutton, her adult designers and young fans 


BUBBLE-GUM CARDS 


A Dither over 
The Dirty Ones 


From jazz to Jerry Lewis, 
American pop culture has of- 
ten found a welcome audience 
in France. But nothing could 


have prepared the French for | 


the latest U.S. export: Les Cra- 
dos (The Dirty Ones), the Gal- 
lic edition of those Stateside 
sensations, the Garbage Pail 
Kids. A gruesome gallery of 
children’s bubble-gum cards, 
Les Crados include such char- 
acters as Mathieu Degueu 
(Matthew Nosepicker), Hervé 
W.C. (Toilet-Face Hervé) and 
Laetitia Pus-de-Bras (Stinky- 
Pit Letitia). 


| Licensed to a French 
journalist by the New York-— 
based Topps company, which 
| launched their American 
| forebears in 1985, Les Crados 
| are suddenly de rigueur 
among French schoolchil- 
| dren. Even though they were 
banned in some schools 
across the country within two 
months after their release in 
January, some 12 million 
packs have been sold at 40¢ 
each. But the real grossing- 
out has taken place among 
legions of appalled grownups. 
Les Crados have even come 
to the attention of Premier 
Michel Rocard, who said he 
was “astounded.” The Na- 
tional Institute for Consum- 
ers’ Affairs has been asked to 
investigate the craze. a 





MINIMUM WAGE 


How Much Is 
Just Enough? 


Congress and President Bush 
both agree that the $3.35-an- 
hour minimum wage, which 
has not been raised since 1981, 
needs a boost. But a conflict is 
brewing over just how far to 
hike it. Had the wage kept 
pace with inflation, it would 
stand at $4.46 an hour today. 
Bush has threatened to veto 
any bill that provides a base 
rate of more than $4.25. Last 
week the House passed a mea- 


sure that would gradually in- | 


crease the wage to $4.55 by 
1992. The Senate, scheduled to 
take up the issue next week, is 


unlikely to adopt a rate any 
closer to Bush’s limit. Edward 
Kennedy, chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, has spon- 
sored a proposal that would 
boost the rate to $4.65 an hour. 

But a compromise may be 
possible. Democrats initially 
resisted Bush’s demand that 
employers be allowed to pay 
their newest employees a sub- 
minimum, so-called training 
wage of $3.35 during their first 
six months on the job. The 
House acquiesced but set a 
two-month limit on the train- 
ing wage. If the Senate extends 
the subminimum to three 
| months, Bush may decide to go 
along with a higher rate than 
| he originally proposed. a 
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Sorry, We 
Can’t Decide 


Government prosecutors have 
amply proved their ability to 
persuade white-collar offend- 
ers on Wall Street to confess 
and plead guilty, but can the 
Feds convict anybody in a 
court trial? In attempting to 
try an important case stem- 
ming from the Ivan Boesky 
stock-fraud scandal, the Gov- 
ernment is striking out, Last 
week the criminal stock- 
manipulation case against 
GAF and its vice chairman, 
James Sherman, ended in a 
second mistrial. After six 
weeks of testimony and more 
than 90 hours of deliberations, 


ADVERTISING 


Bad Day for 
A Behemoth 


Investors had barely settled 
into their chairs at the annual 
meeting in London of Saatchi 
& Saatchi, the world’s largest 
advertising agency, when 
Chairman Maurice Saatchi 
unloaded his uncomfortable 
secret. The firm’s profits, he 
said, will slump during 1989 
for the first time since the 
agency was founded 19 years 
ago. Said he: “It’s going to be a 
tough year.” Stunned by the 
abrupt reversal at the jugger- 
naut company, analysts 
slashed their predictions of its 
1989 profits from $280 million 
to about $165 million. The 











| easier than ruling it. 


Agency bosses Charles Saatchi and his brother Maurice in London 





Federal Judge Mary Johnson 
Lowe decided the jury was 
hopelessly deadlocked. 

The GAF case evolved 
from the testimony of Boesky, 
who fingered West Coast bro- 
ker Boyd Jefferies. The Gov- 
ernment alleges that GAF 
used Jefferies as a participant 
in a scheme to manipulate the 
price of shares in Union Car- 
bide. Prosecutors claim that 
GAF, which held a large block 
of Carbide stock as the result 
of an unsuccessful bid to take 
over the company, tried to run 
up the price of the shares be- 
fore selling them. After many 
days of technical presentations 
about stock trading, the jury 
may have become numbed by 
it all. Even so, federal prosecu- 
tors vowed to try the case 
again. n 


company’s stock plunged, fall- 
ing more than 15% on the day 
of the announcement 

Maurice Saatchi attributed 
the setback to a falloff in the 
firm’s consulting business, 
along with a decline in US. ad- 
vertising spending. But many 
investors suspect that the Brit- 
ish firm's overall strategy of 
pell-mell growth, including the 
takeover of the Ted Bates 
Worldwide agency for $450 
million in 1986, may have cre- 
ated an unmanageable corpo- 
rate sprawl. After many of 
Saatchi & Saatchi’s takeovers, 
the acquired firms have lost 
both executives and clients 
Last week's announcement sug- 
gests that for Saatchi & Saat- 
chi, building an empire was 
is 
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AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


ecovering Alcoholics in Northampton 
Help Others In Need 


Net Massachusetts is a small college town 
nestled near the Berkshire Mountains. It is a close- 
knit community with a long tradition of helping its own. 
And for over 15 years Northampton has been doing just 
that—by sponsoring the Honor Court, a landmark pro- 
gram that gives substance abusers a sense of self-worth 
by working to serve their community. 

It started in 1972, when a local judge asked recovering 
alcoholic and town resident 
William Nagle Sr. to devise a 
program for alcohol and drug 
abusers who were getting into 
trouble with the law. Dubbed 
the Honor Court—because the 
court sentences offenders to the 
program as an alternative to 
prison—this community pro- 
ject also welcomes local resi- 
dents who enter voluntarily. 
Today, nearly 50 men live 
in the Honor Court's two resi- 
dences and almost 100 others 
participate in its recovery 
programs. Thanks to the emo- 
tional and financial support 
of Northampton’s towns- 
people, the Honor Court is still going strong. 


Helping Themselves, By Helping 

Their Community 

Members of the Honor Court feel that helping others 
gives them the self-respect and strength they need to stay 
sober. Says one: “When I sat there just thinking about 
myself and my problems, I drank. Helping others has 
been the key to a new life for me. A better life.” 

The practical results of this spirit are visible all over 
town. Men from the Honor Court voluntarily sweep 
downtown sidewalks each morning, shovel them in win- 
ter, and maintain downtown parks all year long. Among 
other services, they also provide meals to 100 shut-ins 
daily and transport the elderly and disabled to various 





activities. In addition, they serve nearly 1,500 meals to 
the poor on holidays. 

Honor Court members often come to the rescue of 
neighbors in times of crisis. A family could not afford to 
move into their new apartment, so volunteer movers at 
the Honor Court moved them in free of charge. Anda 
widow, too frail to prepare her house for the harsh New 
England winter, was greeted by an Honor Court work 
crew at her house one morning. 

Why do Honor Court volun- 
teers help their neighbors? “We 
have a love affair with this com- 
munity,” says Nagle. “‘We owe 
these people our best, because 
they accept and sustain us as 
one of their own. We appreciate 
that, and our neighbors appre- 
ciate the help we give them. It 
goes both ways.” 


Neighbors Take Care 
Of Each Other 
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Northampton residents back 


Nagle (center) and his Honor Court crew take abreak —_ this unique program with more 
from cleaning the sidewalks of Northampton. 


than their gratitude—they back 
it with their time and money. When the Honor Court 
recently mailed its first appeal for contributions, the 
return was overwhelming. That financial support was 
especially crucial since the Honor Court regularly 
rejects federal and state grants, preferring to rely on its 
neighbors. 

Neighbors—such as Anne Kallaugher—have a strong 
commitment to the program. Anne was one of over 200 
volunteers who helped program members deliver and 
serve meals last Thanksgiving. She says, “The Honor 
Court gives people a place to rebuild their lives. That 
deserves support from everyone.’’ Helen Woynar, a 
retired teacher who tutors and prepares the men for 
GED exams, agrees. “Our society has a stake in the 
program’s success,” she says. 


ome people are as reliable as 
sunrise. You can see it Sess 
in their smile, feel it in : 
their handshake. You can 
tell that their life is fulfilling, their 
work is rewarding. 
Happiness .is something 


| they've created for them- 
selves. These are Amway people. 
With the vision to see. What is possi- 
ble and the Dusiness*to do what is 
achievable. 
Amerigans 
On 10 give--* ~ 
Every. days 


LEARN MORE ABOUT THE AMWAY BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY Sbbig?-800-544-7167. ©1989, AMWAY CORPORATION, U.S.A 





COVER STORIES 


FOUL! 


-Education 





How the national obsession with winning and moneymaking is turning 
big-time college sports into an educational scandal that, for too many 
players, leads down a one-way path to broken dreams 


The ball loved Flick. 

I saw him rack up 
thirty-eight of forty 

In one home game. His 
hands were like wild birds. 

He never learned a trade, 
he just sells gas, 

Checks oil, and changes 
flats. 


—JOHN UPDIKI 
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BY TED GUP 





mong the more than 25 million 

Americans watching the Na- 

tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 

ciation basketball tournament 
on television this week will be Tom Scates, 
the 6-ft. 10-in. former Georgetown Univer- 
sity center. A 1979 graduate, he was once a 
mainstay of a winning team, and his hopes 
were pinned on making the pros. Today he 
is in uniform all right—as a doorman at a 
downtown Washington hotel. A gentle Go- 
liath with a cavernous bass voice and a 
ready smile, he wears a pith helmet and has 
a whistle dangling around his neck to sum- 
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mon cabs. “There’s more to life than 
sports,” he says. “It’s a hard reality.” That 
is a lesson that Scates, and thousands of 
other student athletes across the land, are 
given a lifetime to mull over 

This is the season of “March mad- 
ness.” It is a frenzied time when basket- 
ball rules the tube, millions pour into col- 
lege coffers, and lanky young giants seem 
anointed with superhuman gifts of grace 
and courage. But beneath the pageantry 
of March madness lies another, more dis- 
turbing kind of madness: an obsession 
with winning and moneymaking that is 
perverting the noblest ideals of both 
sports and education in America 








During a three-month investigation, | ticular has been punctuated by sensation 


TIME talked to scores of young men who 
had hoped to exchange their sweat and 
talent on the basketball court for an edu- 
cation and a better life. Some, like Tom 
Scates, got their degrees and found jobs 
But for many the promise of an education 
They were betrayed by the 
good intentions of others, by institutional 


was a sham 


self-interest and by their own blind love of 


the game. Equally victimized are the col- 
leges and universities that participate in 
an educational travesty—a farce that de- 
values every degree and denigrates the 
mission of higher education 

Out of sight of the fans and boosters, 
college basketball presents a sometimes 
sordid, often tragic scene of young men 
some even functionally illiterate or learn- 
ing disabled—trying desperately to keep 
up with their work. Some, unable to read 
an exam, must be read the questions aloud 
and respond with oral answers. Some 
were wooed by recruiters who could not 
make good on promises of tutors and ex- 
tra study time. And some have found 
themselves befriended by unscrupulous 
agents and professional gamblers 

As the ongoing Chicago trial of sports 
agents Norby Walters and Lloyd Bloom 
shows, it is often the integrity of the uni- 
versity that sustains the most serious inju- 
ries in big-time sports—football as well as 


basketball. Two former University of 


Iowa football players testified that they 
took such puff courses as billiards, water- 
color painting and recreational leisure 
Corruption and exploitation are as old 
as sport itself. College basketball in par- 


al scandals, including revelations of point 
shaving that emerged in the '5S0s, 60s and 
early '80s. But today the money is bigger 
the temptations are greater and the pres 
sures to win more crushing 


erious disciplinary problems 
have flared up at colleges where 
recruiters focused on athletic 
prowess to the exclusion of char 
acter. Recently, college players have been 
implicated in such crimes as attempted 
murder, break-ins, public drunkenness 
disturbing the peace, battery and drug 
abuse. Coaches, too, can get into trouble 
when they lose their perspective on the 
game. Ex—Memphis State basketball 
coach Dana Kirk was sentenced to a year 
in prison for income-tax evasion. A for- 
mer University of Kentucky assistant 
coach is under investigation for reported- 
ly sending $1,000 through the mail to the 
father ofa recruited player 
Why do otherwise respectable institu- 
tions of higher learning put up with all this? 
Because big-time sports, whose popularity 
is fueled by ever increasing TV coverage 
are major moneymakers. For one thing, a 
winning team attracts alumni donations 
Far more lucrative, however, are the direct 
revenues generated by sporting events 
Last year’s NCAA basketball tournament 
was worth $68.2 million in gross receipts 
the four schools advancing to the final 
round got $1.2 million each. Virtually all 
those funds go to athletic departments 
rather than academic budgets. Top coach- 
es share in the wealth, often making sever 
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al mes as much as university presiden 
Some earn more than $500,000 a year from 
salary, endorsements, speaking fees, televi 
sion programs and summer camps 

But many student athletes, whose ef. 
forts make this bonanza possible, spend 
their college years scrimping to make ends 
meet. A large number of these players are 
black and look on basketball as their one 
chance to escape from poverty. But the 
path to the National Basketball Associa 
tion, where annual salaries average 
$600,000, is exceedingly 
chances of making it are less than | in 500 


narrow The 


Nearly 20,000 young men play college bas 
ketball; about 40 will make the N.BA 
each year. “The odds of becoming a brain 
surgeon are greater than the odds of win 








ning a starting spot on the Boston Celtics 

says John Slaughter, president of Occiden 
tal College. Of the thousands who do not 
make the N.B.A., a few will play pro ball 
overseas or for the Continental Basketball 
Association, where sala ge $8,000 
a year. But most discover that there Is no 
career for them in basxetball, that they 
must rely on their educations to build a 
new career. After playing four years, many 





leave school without a degree 





The colleges say it is a fair exchange 





the student athletes get a free education 
Some do. But for many 


from disadvantaged backgrounds, who of. 


particularly those 
ten arrive in need of extensive remedial 
work—the opportunity to get an education 


isan illusion. Even the most motivated stu 





dents would have trouble keeping up aca- 
demically while practicing as much as 30 


Many student athletes 


% 5 


hours a week 
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| stepping-stone to a lucrative pro career. 


| high school in 1982, he was named Player 








| awry. “Don’t blame the coaches for the 


moreover, are not primarily interested in 
getting an education; they see college as a 


When Eldridge Hudson graduated from 


of the Year in Los Angeles and was ardent- 
ly wooed by college recruiters with offers of 
cars and cash. “I didn’t even want to go to 
college.” says Eldridge. “I wanted to go to 
the N.B.A.. My life is basketball, period.” 

“We've got our priorities mixed up,” 
says Thomas J. Niland, a member of the 
NCAA's rules committee. “We used to play 
because we thought the kids were entitled 
and there were some values to be learned 
outside the classroom—hard work, sweat, 
the enjoyment of winning and even some 
disappointment. Then we got involved in 
how much money we could make at it, 
and it changed the game.” 

But the root of the problem is neither 
renegade coaches nor avaricious institu- 
tions. It is a matter of societal values gone 


problem of exploitation in our country,” 
says Gayle Hopkins, an assistant athletic 
director at the University of Arizona. 
“Blame some of the communities that 
only respond to winning at any cost.” 
Wayne Embry, general manager of 
the Cleveland Cavaliers, is a black former | 





pro who knows the problem well: “Quite 
often, coming out of school, these kids 
don’t know anything else but basketball. 
Someone’s altered their test scores to get 
them into school, and once they're in, 
they're directed to take basket weaving 
and plays-and-games, or whatever the 
hell it is. Tell me what they're going to do 
in our society. I know quite often college 
coaches think they’re doing these kids a 
favor. The reality is they're doing them a 
disservice, and I resent it.” 


ometimes, in the lingo of coach- 
es, student athletes are 
“greased’’—passed along by 
high school teachers, coaches or 
administrators who cannot bring them- 
selves to bar a star athlete’s academic 
progress. Gene Pingatore, head coach of 
St. Joseph’s High School outside Chicago, 
has a reputation as a man devoted to help- 
ing his student players, on and off the 
court. “I take a very personal interest in 
the kids.” says Pingatore. “I’m going to do 
everything I have to do within the realm 
of what's legal and right for the kids.” Just 
how far he is willing to go can best be il- 
lustrated by what he did for Carl Hayes, 
who graduated from St. Joseph's in 1988. 
At the completion of his junior year, 








Carl had a D average and stood 145th ina 
class of 145. But on the basketball court he 
was a formidable talent, nicknamed 
“Sco” for his scoring ability. His skill 
caught the attention of schools nation- 
wide. “My phone rang 24 hours a day,” 
recalls Carl. “College coaches were chas- 
ing behind me.” In November 1987 Carl 
signed a letter of intent to attend the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

But coach Pingatore worried about 
Carl’s low marks and the risk that he 
might lose the scholarship. Pingatore had 
an idea for bringing up Carl's grade-point 
average. He had Carl enroll in two corre- 
spondence courses—American govern- 
ment and civics—at the Loretto Exten- 
sion Service in Wheaton, Ill. Carl did 
assignments in a workbook under the tu- 
telage of Pingatore. He received an A in 
both courses. The grades were recorded 
on his regular high school transcript. 
There was no reference on the transcript 
to any correspondence courses. The only 
thing to set the courses apart was the post- 
graduation completion date. 

Carl's college-entrance exams also 
posed a problem. He scored II out of 36 
the first two times he took the American 
College Testing exam. The third time, he 
scored a 6. Pingatore enrolled him in an 














Playing to Win in Vegas 


n the afternoon of Oct. 18, 1988, two University of Neva- 
da—Las Vegas basketball players, David Butler and Moses 
Scurry, walked through the casino at Caesars Palace and out to 
the pool to have lunch with a man they knew as Sam Perry. As 


Perry rose to greet the two, he drew a 
wad of cash from his pocket and peeled 
offa bill for each of them. “I gave them a 
hundred bucks, so what?” Perry told Art 
Ross, a professional coach who was sit- 
ting with Perry. “Everybody does it. It 
keeps them out of trouble.” 

The man Butler and Scurry know as 
Sam Perry is really Richard Perry, a 
gambler who has twice been convicted 
on federal charges of sports bribery. In 
1974 Perry was convicted in connection 
with a major New York betting scandal 
at Roosevelt and Yonkers raceways. He 
was sentenced to 24% years in prison and 
fined $10,000. In 1984 Perry pleaded 
guilty to conspiring to commit sports 
bribery as part of the notorious Boston 
College point-shaving scheme. At the 
trial, recalls Edward McDonald, head of 
the Organized Crime Strike Force in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Perry was referred to as 
Richie (“the Fixer”) Perry. 

During the winter, 43-year-old Per- 
ry can often be found at Caesars Palace 











“The Shark”: UNLV coach Jerry Tarkanian 








and other casinos, betting on races, blackjack and sporting 
events. In the summers, he coaches some of New York City’s 
top inner-city basketball prospects. Scurry says he and Perry 
have a close relationship as player and former coach, and on 


about half a dozen occasions Perry gave 
him small amounts of “tip money”—no 
more than $20—merely as a token of af- 
fection. Ross, a former C.B.A. coach, 
agrees: “He does have the kids’ best in- 
terests at heart.” 

Perry’s first contact with UNLV was 
in the spring of 1986, when he told the 
university’s coaches that Lloyd Daniels, 
considered by many the top high school 
player in New York City, was interested 
in going to the school. Daniels was then 
an 18-year-old high school dropout who 
had attended five different high schools 
in three states. Each school had availed 
itself of his talents on the court but never 
managed to solve his profound reading 
problems. 

On April 11, 1986, Daniels signed a 
letter of intent to attend UNLV. Six 
months later, UNLV’s then assistant 
coach Mark Warkentien became his le- 
gal guardian. It was arranged for Dan- 
iels to attend a California junior college 
to get his grades up and help him with 
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ROBERT TRIPPETT 


ACT preparatory course. Two months lat- 
er, Carl took the ACT again. His score 
rocketed up to 21. Testing officials asked 
for an explanation. Pingatore and others 
wrote about his exam preparation, and 
the score was allowed to stand. 

“We wanted to give this kid a shot,” 
explains Pingatore. “The whole thing was 
an attempt on our part to help outa disad- 
vantaged kid. That’s my job—I got to help 





kids. If it weren't for me, Carl wouldn't be 
at Nebraska. If it weren't for me, Carl 
might be on the streets.” 

Shortly after Carl showed up at Nebras- 
ka, his final transcript arrived, listing two 
courses completed after his graduation. The 
NCAA therefore ruled him ineligible. He lost 
his scholarship but took out a loan, and ex- 
pects to regain his grant next year. Carl’s 
grades have stayed above 2.0—but with 


| gally handicapped person, 


“There’s more 
to life than 


sports. It’s a 
hard reality.” 


TOM SCATES was once 
the starting center of a 
winning Georgetown team. 
He had hoped to make the 
N.B.A., but works instead 
as a doorman ata 


Washington hotel. 





considerable outside help. Soon after Carl 
arrived, Nebraska's coach Danny Nee had 
him tested by the school’s Educational Cen- 
ter for Disabled Students. A diagnostician 
found that Carl was learning disabled, ac- 
cording to Christy Horn, the center's coor- 
dinator for handicapped services. As a le- 
he became 
eligible to receive special assistance. 
Because Carl has trouble reading, his 
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his reading. He then enrolled at UNLV. But on Feb. 9, 1987, 
Daniels was arrested attempting to buy crack. Perry paid the 
$1,500 to bail him out. 

UNLV coach Jerry Tarkanian announced that Daniels 
would never play for the school. Perry was outraged. “He said if 
we had treated Daniels right, we would have got a number of 
New York guys,” recalls Tarkanian, who claims to know Perry 
only as Sam and believes he is in the “commodities” business. 
Daniels, who left UNLV, has since been in at least two drug-re- 
habilitation programs. He played for a time in the C.B.A., and 
is now back in New York City. 

UNLV, which was put on probation in the late 1970s for 
NCAA transgressions, is one of the superpowers of college bas- 
ketball. In a city that worships winners, “Tark the Shark” Tar- 
kanian is a patron saint, with the highest winning percentage 
(82%) in the sport. Along with that come use of a Cadillac, a 
base salary of $173,855 and a percentage of postseason reve- 
nues that could reach $80,000. (UNLV President Robert Max- 
son's salary is $123,500.) Tarkanian also has an endorsement 
contract with Nike shoes, a promotional arrangement with a 
Vegas nightclub and a sporting-goods store at the airport. 

In some ways UNLV goes further than many schools to fend 
off corruption. It falls to Warkentien, now assistant to the ath- 
letic director, to keep the players out of trouble. “I'm the damn 
cop, but it’s an impossible job,” he groans. Warkentien, ever on 
the lookout for illegal gifts from boosters, examines every play- 
er’s monthly rent check and car titles. But in other ways the 
university is less vigilant. For example, school officials have 
formal arrangements with Las Vegas-strip casino restaurants 
allowing players to charge one training meal a day. 

What makes student athletes especially vulnerable to 
temptation is that many consider themselves underpaid profes- 
sionals who deserve whatever comes their way. “Once you get 


out on the floor, it’s a job, and you expect to get paid,” says for- 
mer UNLV player Eldridge Hudson. “If a kid is busting his ass 
on the court, if somebody wants to buy him a car, let him have 
it.” Hudson always hoped to share his good fortune with his 
family. “Me being a star, I thought my mother deserved a Mer- 
cedes.”’ While in school, Hudson said, he had a private apart- 
ment and drove a Mazda RX7. How did he afford it? “Easy,” 
he says. Hudson, 25, played basketball for a time overseas. To- 
day he wears $450 amber-tinted sunglasses and a diamond stud 
in his left ear. He still talks about making the N.B.A., but a 
knee injury he suffered in college makes that a long shot. 

Like student athletes at many other schools, UNLV’s play- 
ers often arrive on campus with severe reading problems, poor 
study skills and swollen egos. They practice as much as four 
hours a day, seven days a week, and miss 30 to 40 days of class- 
es because of road games. During their absence, notetakers are 
hired to attend class for them. All players are required to at- 
tend a two-hour study hall after practice, but some are so ex- 
hausted they can barely keep their eyes open. UNLV’s gradua- 
tion rate is better than that of many schools, although only 40% 
of the team ever get degrees. “It’s an unrealistic expectation,” 
says Diana Costello, head academic tutor for the team. If sub- 
jected to the same grueling physical workouts, she adds, even 
“the finest of students would have a difficult time.” Costello 
tries to warn the players to look beyond basketball and takes 
delight in those who make academic progress. 

Many former UNLV players ultimately work as slot- 
machine hosts, casino bosses and maitre d’s on the Vegas strip. 
Tarkanian says sometimes casino operators tell him which 
players they want to hire even before graduation. Says the 
coach: “We tell the kids if they keep their noses clean, this town 
will take care of them. They all stay here. Nobody ever 
leaves.” —By Ted Gup. With reporting by Brian Doyle/Las Vegas 
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texts are tape-recorded for him. His ex- 
ams are read to him, and he is given more 
time than other students to complete 
them. He is sometimes accompanied to 
class by a notetaker. Explains Horn: “It's 
difficult for him to absorb the lecture and 
take notes at the same time.” Nor is Carl 
alone. He is one of four current Nebraska 
basketball recruits—25% of the squad— 
who have been classified as learning dis- 
abled and eligible for special assistance. 
Despite the extra help, Carl and stu- 
dent athletes like him face an uncertain 
future. “Even if we determine that a kid 
like Carl is learning disabled, he has 
missed so much, he has been so poorly 
educated that he’s going to struggle all the 
time he’s here,” says Horn. “We may be 
able to accommodate him 
enough so that he can sur- 
vive, but that’s about it.” 
Horn fears what will hap- 
pen to Carl if he becomes 
eligible to play basketball 
next year. “He’s going to be 
in the limelight again, and 
he’s going to have this idea 
in the back of his head, ‘I 
was greased all the way 
through high school; they'll 
grease me through here.” ” 
Many student athletes 
think that way. The fact is 
that many colleges and uni- 
versities systematically 
bend and often break the 
rules to get top players and 
keep them eligible. “The 
crime in the NCAA is not in 
breaking the rules, it’s in 
getting caught,” says Amer- 
ican University’s respected 
coach Ed Tapscott. He and 
others speak of a “veil of si- 
lence” existing among 
coaches. “We have our own 
MAD—mutual assured de- 
struction. There's a threshold of dirty lin- 
en we can all build up and know that all of 
us agree tacitly not to disclose it, because 
none of us could succeed without breaking 
any rules. But when someone gets outra- 
geous, then he breaks that compact, and 


MICKEY PFLEGER 


| we launch our missiles.” University of 


Nevada-Las Vegas coach Jerry Tarkan- 
ian puts it more bluntly: “The code I was 
raised on was ‘You can do anything you 
want. but never squeal on anybody.’ ” 


s any coach knows, the outcome 
of a season is often determined 
before the opening tip-off of the 
first game. It begins with the 
high school players recruited by the 
school. A single talented player can be 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
a college—and, indirectly, toa coach, The 
NCAA prohibits recruiters from offering 
money to prospective players. But many 











student athletes say recruiters offered 
them cash, cars and jewelry. For some 
young players, and especially for their 
families, the promise of educational help 
can swing their decision. It is not only the 
larger schools that have problems. 

Take the case of Reggie Ford. Asa 6-ft. 
4-in. senior at Marion High School in rural 
South Carolina three years ago, Reggie was 
an All-State center. More than a dozen uni- 
versities salivated over his 22—points-a- 
game average. They paid little mind to his 
scant 2.0 grade-point average. It was Bob 


| Battisti, coach of Northwestern Oklahoma 


State University, who persuaded Reggie to 
attend his school. What won him over, said 
Reggie, was Battisti’s promise that a tutor 
would be available to help him through the 


“If it 


difficult academic times ahead. “I knew I 
wasn't no A student,” explains Reggie. For 
the Ford family, it was a shining moment. 
They are poor. Reggie's mother is disabled 
from a car accident, his father from a 
stroke. Reggie was the first member of his 
family to go to college. 

Initially, the coaches were attentive. 
Reggie remembers they joked with him 
and invited him into their homes. But 
each time Reggie asked about a tutor, he 
was put off. Then he injured his knee, and 
everything changed, he said. The coaches 
ignored him, and the invitations dried up. 
His grades dropped; the scholarship was 
withdrawn. “After I hurt my knee, it 
seemed like they were trying to tell me 
there wasn’t much I could do for them, so 
I got up and left,” says Reggie. Now 21, he 
lives with his family in South Carolina 
and is collecting unemployment. 

Battisti says that he and members of 





weren't for 
me, Carl 


CARL HAYES’ high 
school coach had 
him enroll in 
correspondence 
courses to boost 
sagging grades. At 
Nebraska his exams 
must be read to him 
because of learning 
disabilities. 





the team occasionally helped Reggie with 
his studies but that the school does not have 
a budget for formal tutoring. He says the 
real problem was that Reggie failed to ap- 
ply himself. “Abe Lincoln and them people 
were self-taught,” he said. But Reggie's 
teachers say he did try, he struggled to 
overcome a third-grade reading level, 
fought off the exhaustion of practice and in 
the end succumbed to the realization that 
he could not catch up. “He was hoping 


against hope,” says Jack Carmichael, who | 


heads the school’s social sciences program. 
“Goddam, he deserved it. He wanted to 
have the initiative to make up the deficien- 
cy, but I’m not sure he could ever have 
made it up, short of taking three years and 
going back to high school.” 

Each year, says Carmi- 
chael, he has a couple of 
players who are unable to 
read their exams or write 
intelligible answers. For 
them, he must read the 
exam aloud and accept oral 
responses. “There’s some- 
” thing wrong with the fact 
that they arrive here func- 
tionally illiterate,” steams 
Carmichael. “It means they 
were probably treated as a 
piece of meat somewhere 
else. What are their 
chances? Probably 1 in 50. 
It isn’t fair to anybody.” 

If players who can 
scarcely read are accepted 
by colleges and universities, 
it is no surprise that large 
numbers of them never get 
a degree. The NCAA pub- 
lishes an annual compila- 
tion of athletes’ graduation 
rates, but withholds the 
names of individual institu- 
tions. With good reason: 
many schools would be em- 
barrassed. Of the 20 black students who 
played for Memphis State University’s 
basketball team between 1976 and 1986, 
for example, only one left the school with 
a diploma. Among the top basketball 
powers, only a small number—including 
Duke, Georgetown and Providence Col- 
lege—claim a near 100% graduation rate. 

No one expects all big-time student 
athletes to make the dean’s list, but grades 
should not be the least of their concerns. 
An internal study at the University of 
Houston found that the cumulative aca- 
demic average of the basketball team in 
the spring of 1986 was a dismal 1.35, (By 
spring of 1988, that average was up to 
2.5.) Good basketball and good grades 
can go together: the University of Arizo- 
na sent a team whose cumulative aver- 
age was above 3.0 to the Final Four in 
1988, and the University of Mississippi put 
players who had a 3.0 average or above 
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on the cover of the school’s media guide. 
Grades, however, can be misleading. 
What courses are the athletes taking? Sev- 
eral schools have set up special classes for 
basketball players, giving them academic 
credit in conjunction with overseas trips. 
Students at Ohio University, for example, 
could not have found International Studies 
369B in the school’s catalog. The four-cred- 
it course was tied to a 14-day trip the bas- 
ketball team took to Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Spain and France during the 1986 
summer vacation. Alan Boyd of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology 
taught a portion of the course. “Its purpose 
was to try to help the basketball players to 
more thoroughly enjoy a cross-cultural ex- 
perience so it would be more than just 
shooting basketballs,” says Boyd. The play- 
ers were required to keep a diary of their 
excursion, during which 
they played ten basketball 
games in 14 days. “It was 
not as tough as other courses 
intellectually,”’ concedes 
Boyd, “but it was as tough 
experientially.” 


SMELLY KATI-—BLACK STAR 


ven those players 

who arrive on 

campus hoping to 

get a practical edu- 
cation as well as play ball 
can find obstacles in their 
path. That was the case 
with Brian Rahilly, who as 
a 6-ft. 10-in. senior electri- 
fied Oklahoma’s Muskogee 
High School with his on- 
court wizardry in 1983. Bri- 
an, who comes from a 
white, middle-class back- 
ground, was sought after by 
dozens of colleges before 
choosing the University of 
Tulsa. He says he had two 
goals: to play in the N.B.A. 
and to become a sports 
broadcaster. 

Four years later, Brian left Tulsa 
without a degree. Today he thinks he un- 
derstands what went wrong. From his 
first day on campus, every decision was 
made for him by the coaches. His summer 
job was arranged by the athletic depart- 
ment. He says that a few times during his 
first two years when he was low on money 
for the weekend, he went to one of the 
coaches and got $20. “It was something 
you were taught from the older guys—‘If 
you needed money, go ask.’” Even 
Brian’s courses were selected for him. 

Trouble was, the athletic department 
had enrolled Brian in the business college, 
although he had no interest in the subject. 
“IT was kind of ignorant,” he admits. “I 
thought this was the way it was done. I 
had no idea I could be in charge of mak- 
ing my own course decisions.” Brian hat- 
ed business. His average dipped below 2.0. 
After his sophomore year, he asked to 


study communications, but by then his 
grades were too low for him to transfer. 
Instead, one of the coaches walked him 
over to the physical-education depart- 
ment, which had agreed to take him. 
There Brian remained for the next two 
years. He says he never did get to study 
communications. Brian’s former coach, 
Nolan Richardson, now at Arkansas, says 
all incoming Tulsa students were required 
to take certain courses and that every at- 
tempt was made to allow students to pur- 
sue their fields of interest. 

That is little solace for Brian. “We're 
talking my career here,” says Brian, now 
23. “I trusted these guys and said, ‘O.K.., 
T'll put my faith in you.’ I was short- 
changed. There are times I feel that I was 
nothing more than a piece of equipment, 
like a football or a practice jersey that the 


“I feel like I 
was nothing 


more than a 
piece of 


that the 


athletic department owned.” Brian was 
recently making $8,000 a year playing for 
the Topeka Sizzlers in the C.B.A. He is 
wondering what's next for him. 

On the night of Dec. 19, 1987, Lafes- 
ter Rhodes did what no one in Iowa State 
history had done before. He scored 54 
points in a single game, razor-edging rival 
University of Iowa 102-100. No one who 
saw that game will ever forget Lafester 
Rhodes. But these days he doesn’t feel like 
much ofa champion. 

Back in 1983, when he graduated from 
Manassas High School in Memphis, Lafes- 
ter was a hot property. Despite a 1.9 grade 
average and a meager 17 on his ACTs, he 
was courted by more than 80 colleges, some 
tempting him with offers of money, cloth- 
ing and jewelry. “Assistant coaches would 
take me outside my house and show me 
some stuff,” he remembers. For an 18-year- 
old, it was all too much. Lafester was six the 
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last time he saw his father, and his mother 
had two failing kidneys. The family lived 
on her Social Security and disability 
checks. Lafester was excited and confused 
by the swarming recruiters (he still keeps 
their letters in a Nike shoe box under his 
bed). “I didn’t really know what was hap- 
pening,” he says. “I didn’t have a father to 
guide me, so I decided.” 

Lafester’s choice: Iowa State. Coach 
Johnny Orr had flown to Memphis, 
where, says Lafester’s mother Elsie, “he 
made two promises—that he would grad- 
uate and that he would play pro ball.” La- 
fester did neither. Today Elsie is bitter. 
She feels Iowa State did not keep its word. 
“My momma talks about it every day,” 
says Lafester, who after five years left 
Iowa State a few credits short of a degree 
in family and consumer science. He took 
twelve hours of classes, but 
often put in 20 hours of 
practice a week. Ironically, 
it was his freshman year, 
when he was ineligible to 
play, that gave him the 
most satisfaction. “It was 
great for me. I got to be like 
a regular student.” 

Lafester's chances of 
making the N.B.A. are 
slim. Last year he dropped 
out of the C.B.A. after frac- 
turing his foot two days be- 
fore the season began. For 
the moment he is back in 
the league, but considering 
playing overseas. As with 
many student athletes, 
there are questions about 
just how much of an educa- 
tion Lafester Rhodes got in 
five years at Iowa State. His 
former C.B.A. coach Art 
Ross said Lafester struggled 
to fill out the team’s simple 
application forms. Ross was 
later told by Iowa State's 
coach Orr that Lafester 
“couldn't read past a sixth-grade level.” 

Orr denies promising Lafester that he 
would make the N.B.A. and says that 
with the help of tutors Lafester made 
progress while at Iowa State. “I knew he 
was struggling,” says Orr, “but he worked 
at it. He’s like a majority of them. The 
books are not the main thing with some of 
them.” Orr draws a $90,000 salary, has a 
hefty endorsement contract with Reebok 
shoes, makes $40,000 a year in speaking 
fees, has a radio program, a TV program 
and runs a summer camp. The school 
makes more than $1 million a year from 
basketball. Orr says he does not feel guilty 
that the players do not share in that 
wealth. “We're giving the kids some- 
thing,” he says. “We're giving them an 
education.” 

Few university presidents defend the 
system, but many of them feel it is not be- 
yond repair. “All we have to do is find the 
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“By traveling 
with basketball, 
Il saw there was 
a better life.” 


FRED BROWN grew up 
poor in the South Bronx. 
Georgetown started him 
on the road to a successful 
business career. 





letes the same educational chances and 
responsibilities as other students. 

Such reforms could help end the ex- 
ploitation and hypocrisy that now sully 
the game of college basketball, as well as 
other sports. That would be good for the 
schools and good for sport. If colleges 
and universities assumed their responsi- 


wit and will to get it done,” says Universi- 
ty of Miami President Edward Foote. In 
| recent months, coaches and school ad- 
| ministrators have debated the NCAA’s 
Proposition 42, a plan that would raise the 
eligibility standards for athletic scholar- 
ships. Both sides of the argument claimed 
} to speak for the disadvantaged. Some who 
opposed higher standardized-test scores 
tried to limit debate by labeling as racist 
or élitist those who favored such a change. 
But the focus of that debate was mis- 
placed: too much attention was given to 
who gets in and too little to what happens 













to students once they are accepted. 1 —— acop rniedgg re. 
Some proponents of reform go so far = requirements for athletes as for 

as to suggest that student athletes be paid, other students, while reaffirmi 

thereby ending what they see as the pre- their commitment to admitting 


tense of amateurism. Others insist that all 
athletic scholarships be scrapped. Senator 
Bill Bradley, a former college and pro- 
basketball star, has proposed federal leg- 


reps rae r 2 Athletic dorms should be 
islation requiring that schools disclose abolished. They only reinf 
their student athletes’ graduation rates. -_ the isolation of players from the 


It’s a solid idea—one the NCAA should 
have taken the lead in long ago. 
But the NCAA has thus far shown 


more sensitivity to its own tarnished im- 4 

age than to the plight of student athletes. 

Says Tulane University President Eamon 4 pe aemeen ieares he ener 
Kelly: “The NCAA has been part of the | ™ practice or play. 
problem, not part of the solution.” If that 5 Games should be scheduled on 
body is to retain any credibility, it must 2 weekends only. 








take practical steps to ensure student ath- 
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What Can Be Done 


bility as institutions of higher learning 
and if sports programs were kept in per- 
spective, more student athletes might 
turn out like Fred Brown. Fred grew up 
on the gritty streets of the South Bronx. 
His father was taken off to prison when 
the boy was in third grade. His mother 
worked in a grocery and tended bar. On 
the $4,000 she made, she raised a family 
of six. But Fred had a way with the bas- 
ketball and a vision of his own. “By trav- 
eling with basketball,” he says, “I saw 
there was a better life, and I aspired for 
that better life.” 

Today Fred has made it to a better 
life. He graduated from Georgetown with 
a sociology degree in 1984. While working 
for Xerox as a marketing representative, 
he became active in real estate invest- 
ment, calling upon several of his sports 
contacts. He is now taking courses at 
Georgetown law school. “On paper, I 
guess I’m a millionaire,” he says. 

It was not easy for Fred at George- 
town, but he was determined to make it. 
“If you come into a school, you may not be 
on an academic par with the general pop- 
ulation of the school, but if you as an indi- 
vidual can sit there and learn something 
and better yourself, that’s an education,” 
he says. Stroking the lapel of a well-cut 
gray suit, Fred reflects on his rise from the 
ghetto to the good life. “I always ask my 
mother, ‘If I hadn't played basketball, 
what would have happened?’ ” he says. 
“Ninety percent of the people I grew up 
with are dead or in jail, and I would have 
been the same way. Without basketball, I 
wouldn’t have had an outlet.” The chal- 
lenge is to help more student athletes 
channel their talents into usable skills 
rather than into the dead end of broken 
dreams. cs 














Coaches should be paid on the 
same scale as faculty members 
and made eligible for tenure. As 
long as their jobs are tied to win- 
loss records, their self-interest 
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Law 





A Boost for Drug Testing 








he wreck was the bloodiest in Am- 

trak’s history. On Jan. 4, 1987, a 
string of Conrail locomotives rolled past 
warning signals near Baltimore and col- 
lided with a high-speed passenger train 
carrying more than 600 people. The fiery 
crash killed 16 and injured 176. Public 
dismay turned to anger when it was re- 
| vealed that engineer Ricky Gates had 


the Conrail train. Gates admitted the 
drug use and pleaded guilty to man- 
slaughter after a urine test, required by 


been smoking marijuana at the controls of | 


Derailed by dope: the scene at the 1987 Amtrak catastrophe caused by a Conrail 


The Supreme Court upholds screening em ployees in the lab 


prevent drug use by employees in sensi- 
tive positions.” 

The decisions could help the Bush 
Administration’s drive to curb drugs on 
the job. A 1986 Executive Order by for- 
mer President Reagan authorizes drug 
testing throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. So far, more than 50 agencies, in- 
cluding the Agriculture and Interior De- 
partments, have moved to start up 
programs. The random, unscheduled 
urine tests that some agencies use have 
drawn the fiercest opposition from staff 
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engineer who smoked marijuana on the job 


plained, “discharge duties fraught with 
_ risks of injury,” and “employees in- 
volved in drug interdiction reasonably 
should expect effective inquiry into their 
fitness and probity.” Justice Thurgood 
Marshall dissented bluntly: “Compelling 
a person to produce a urine sample on de- 
mand ... intrudes deeply on privacy and 
bodily integrity.” Normally conservative 
Justice Antonin Scalia, who joined his 
more liberal colleagues in dissenting from 
the Customs decision, was equally sharp 
“The Customs Service rules are a kind of 
immolation of privacy and human dignity 
in symbolic opposition to drug use.” 
Some legal scholars worried about the 
court's direction in future cases. “Will it 
be limited to safety-sensitive positions or 


broadened to include any public employ- | 











the Government of railroad employees 
| involved in serious accidents, revealed 
traces of marijuana. The tragedy fueled 
public support for the Government's ex- 
| panding program to test employees for 
drugs. But the proliferation of testing 
among both public and private workers 
has spawned legal challenges from civil 
libertarians and labor leaders who see the 
antidrug campaign as a dangerous inva- 
sion of privacy 

Last week the U.S. Supreme Court, in 
its first rulings on the drug-testing issue, 
upheld, by a vote of 7 to 2, the constitu- 
tionality of the Government regulations 
that require railroad crews involved in 
accidents to submit to prompt urinalysis 
and blood tests. The Justices also upheld, 
5 to 4, urine tests for U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice employees seeking drug-enforcement 
posts. Said Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh: “The court recognized that 
the Government can, and indeed should, 
take all necessary and reasonable steps to 





Will screenings be widespread or limited to those 


members. No fewer than 14 challenges 
are winding their way through appellate 
courts 

Private companies have enthusiasti- 
cally followed the federal lead in testing. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that 43% of the nation’s largest firms, in- 
cluding IBM, AT&T and 3M, have imple- 
mented drug-screening programs for job 
applicants, employees or both. Last 
week’s high-court rulings have no direct 
legal bearing on most private companies, 
| but the decisions are expected to encour- 
age industry to increase testing 

Opponents of Government screening 
argue that it is an “unreasonable search,” 
barred by the Fourth Amendment. They 
contend that employees should be tested 
only if there is good reason to suspect drug 
use. But Justice Anthony Kennedy, au- 
thor of both decisions, concluded that in 
the cases of rail and Customs employees, 
the Government need not have “individ- 
ualized suspicion.” Train workers, he ex- 








whose work most directly affects public safety? 


ee who is a role model?” asked University 
of Michigan Law Professor Yale Ka- 
misar. Other experts doubted that the 
court would uphold random drug tests for 
a broad spectrum of Government employ- 
ees. “The pattern of votes on the court 
suggests that as you get closer to main- 


| stream workers, the number of dissenters 


picks up,” observed Columbia University 
Law Professor Gerard Lynch 

Still, testing is likely to spread, and 
many workers are, to say the leasi, un- 
comfortable with the idea. Peter Appelt, a 
Government employee, had to walk 
through an office full of people with a lit- 
tle cup in hand to geta promotion. “It was 
quite embarrassing,” he says. “A nurse fol- 
lowed me into the men’s room and stood 
outside the stall.” He passed the test, and is 
now a senior inspector for the Customs Ser- 
vice at New York City’s Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and An- 
drea Sachs/New York 
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Tandy° Computers: The broadest line of PCs in America. 





Here's a laptop computer that’s 
a true IBM® PC compatible. With a 
removable rechargeable battery pack 


built in, the Tandy 1400 LT is perfect 


for people on the go—like busy execu- 


tives, sales personnel and journalists. 
Or use it like a desktop computer. 


The Tandy 1400 LT features a high- 
resolution backlit liquid crystal dis- 
play. The 80-character by 25-line 
resolution gives you the same quality 
of display as a full-sized monitor. And 
it’s remarkably clear, thanks to the 


latest in ‘‘supertwist’” LCD technology. 
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The 8088-equivalent microproces- 
sor has a 7.16 MHz clock speed (vs. 
4.77 MHz for most other PC- 
compatible portables). Standard 
equipment includes two 720K 34/2” 
built-in disk drives and 768K RAM— 
ample memory to run today’s power- 
ful MS-DOS based programs. 


The Tandy 1400 LT also includes a 
parallel printer adapter, RGBI color 
monitor output, a real-time clock and 
an RS-232C serial interface. You even 
get MS-DOS and GW-BASIC at no 


extra charge. 


Tandy Computers: Because there is no better value.™ 
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The affordable 
MS-DOS? based 
laptop 


computer. 


Come to your local Radio Shack 
and see the Tandy 1400 LT. 
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Send me a 1989 ; 
om RSC-20 computer catalog a 


ub Mail to: Radio Shack, Dept. 89-A-865 "K 














300 One Tandy Center, Fort Worth, TX 76102 » 
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“In this company, the retirement bell toll 
Which means I've got 


three years to prove Im not senile” 


Aclock ticks down the end of a career. As a a CEO watches his pole out to pasture nag 
r ne seared co paene® 


life story being writte n in vanishing ink. Not t content with 





at age 60. 


id- _ the tension is felt in the pages of Fortune. Each issue, Fortune That's called journalism. And it's what makes Fortune the 
d delivers timeless reporting on the human side of business. one-of-a-kind magazine it is. For readers. And advertisers. 


FORTUNE 


Inside the mind of management. 




















Fly to Minneapolis 
and learn to surf. 


mileage points to get upgraded to First and Business Class. 

Just fly 5,000 actual miles and we'll give you an unlimited 
number of Business Class upgrades to anywhere in the U.S. 
Fly 30,000 actual TWA miles for unlimited upgrades to Royal 
Ambassador® First Class in the U.S. or to Business Class when 
you fly across the Atlantic. Of course, space permitting. 

Earn bonus miles with every 
TWA VISA® card purchase. 

Does earning one bonus mile for every dollar you 
spend on merchandise sound good to you? Then just 
stop by any TWA ticket counter and pick up an appli 
cation for the TWA Visa Card 
Once your application is accepted, you'll receive a 
free roundtrip upgrade certificate. And, if you 
charge a roundtrip TWA ticket and fly 

within the first six months, you'll 
get an additional 1,000 





















Turn your business trips into 
free flights to Hawaii, the 
Caribbean, and Europe. 

Next time you go to Minneapolis, don't 
just pack your attaché case. Dig out your 
surfboard. Dust off your camera. And get 
ready for your just rewards 

Because before you know it, 
you'll be cashing in on one of 
our great awards: a free ticket 
to Hawaii or the Caribbean 
after 40,000 miles, and 
Europe starting at 
only 35,000. 

And who knows. 
With Frequent 
Flight Bonus 


Miles that =e bonus miles. 
never expire, a So apply 
you may even today. 
earn our ultimate And 
TWA award: two 

First Class tickets ——————— 
around the world. Pie 


If you're not a member of 
our Frequent Flight Bonus 
Program, call 1-800-221 
2000, and we'll enroll you today. 
Get unlimited upgrades without 

losing mileage points. 

With TWA, you don't have to use 


every dollar 
you charge bring 
you closer to your next award. 


TODAY'S TWA. 
FIND OUT HOW GOOD WE REALLY ARE: 


TWA FFB® Program rules, offers, and award levels are subject to change without notice, 
and are available in our membership guide. 
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The Biggest Spill in U.S. History 
A tanker hits an Alaskan reef, leaving an eight-mile oil slick 
4 t was the kind of ecological disaster | icebergs, the tanker rammed into an un- 

that environmentalists had been warn- | derwater shoal called Bligh Reef. The 
ing about since oil first began flowing | vessel’s side split open and thick North 
from Alaska’s North Slope twelve years Slope crude spewed into one of the most 
ago. And eerily, it struck last week, on the | pristine bodies of water in the US 
very day that the 3,100 residents of Valdez The threat to local marine life quick- 
had planned to commemorate the 25th | ly became apparent. As oil gushed out at 
anniversary of another disaster: the great | the rate of 20.000 gal. an hour, emergen- 
Alaska earthquake of 1964, which sent a | cy teams found ducks coated with crude 
towering tidal wave smashing into Val- | and sea lions with flippers drenched in 
dez, killing 131 people. After taking on | oil clinging to a buoy near the wreck. By 
1.2 million bbl. of crude at the Valdez ter- | the time the leak had slowed to a dribble 
minal, the southern end of the 800-mile | a day later, an estimated 270.000 bbl. of 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline, the 987-ft. tanker | oil had escaped, producing a slick 8 
Exxon Valdez headed out through Prince | miles long and 4 miles wide. It appeared 
William Sound. Maneuvering to avoid | to be the largest spill, if not the worst in 





Marine life ranging from whales to herring is endangered by the wreck of the Exxon Valdez 


Opponents of expanded oil drilling got powerful ammunition from the disaster 











— Milestones 


ARRESTED. Margo Adams, 33, tell-all for- | 
mer paramour of Boston Red Sox third 
baseman Wade Boggs; after allegedly try- 
ing to shoplift a $258 red cloth designer 
jacket from a department store: in Costa 
Mesa, Calif. Adams, who this month de- 
scribes her sexual antics with Boggs in 
Penthouse magazine. has filed a $500,000 
suit against him for loss of income and ex- 
penses incurred during their affair 


bringing 22 tons of cocaine into the U.S 
over the past 15 years. 


SENTENCED. Joel Steinberg, 47. convicted 
last January of first-degree manslaughter 
in the beating death of his illegally adopt- 
ed six-year-old daughter Lisa in a case 
that focused national attention on child 
abuse; to a minimum of 8% years and a 
maximum of 25 years in prison: in New 
York City 

INDICTED. Everette Bannister, a confidant 
of Bahamian Prime Minister Lynden 
Pindling, for conspiring with Colombia's 
infamous Medellin cartel to use the Ba- 
hamas as a way station to transport co- 
caine to the U.S.; in Jacksonville. Twen- 
ly-nine others, including Medellin cartel 
chieftain Pablo Escobar Gaviria, were 
also indicted for their alleged part in 


RETIRING. Pete Rozelle, 63, commissioner 
of the National Football League since 
1960; in Palm Desert, Calif. “I want to get 
some fun out of the rest of my life.” sighed 
Rozelle, former Los Angeles Rams gener- 
al manager who piloted what was once a 
twelve-team football league with its of- 
fices in a bank in a Philadelphia suburb 
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| terms of ecological damage, in U.S 
history 

The mishap could not have happened 
al a worse time. Besides being rich in 
whales, otters, seals. porpoises, dolphins 
and many species of birds, the waters 
around Valdez also contain some of the 
best commercial fishing grounds in Alas- 
ka. The harvest that was to begin this 
week, when fish such as herring and pink 
salmon start their annual springtime runs, 
could be endangered 

How the Exxon Valdez ran aground 
is a mystery. The accident occurred in ex- 
tremely calm waters, and the captain, Joe 
Hazlewood, had been plying the area fora 
dozen years. Frank Iarossi, president of 
Exxon Shipping Co., said the tanker was 
a mile off course even though its naviga- 
tional systems were working. Dan Lawn, 
spokesman for the Alaska department of 
environmental conservation, said the cap- 
tain’s effort to steer the Exxon Valdez 
back into the narrow shipping lane was 
like “trying to park a Cadillac in a Volks- 
wagen spot.” 

Emergency crews placed booms in 
the sound to contain the spill, and the 
Coast Guard dropped chemicals in an at- 
tempt to break up the slick. But local offi- 
cials criticized Exxon and pipeline offi- 
cials for responding slowly. Doug Griffin, 
city manager of Valdez, said the first 
teams to arrive waited for a leader to show 
up and take charge 

Aside from the damage to marine life, 
the spill seemed certain to have an impact 
in another area. Environmentalists will 
| use the accident as ammunition in their 

fight against further oil development in 
Alaska, particularly U.S. plans to permit 
drilling in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge By Scott MacLeod. 
Reported by David Postman/Juneau 








into an alliance with the TV networks to 
produce today’s 28-team, billion-dollar 
behemoth. Rozelle admitted he had been 
worn down by the N.F.L.’s legal battles 
with the now defunct U.S.F.L. and by the 
players’ strikes in 1982 and 1987 


HOSPITALIZED. Liv Ulimann, 49, Norwegian 
movie star best known for her haunting 
performances in Persona and eight other 
Ingmar Bergman films: for an appendec 
tomy: in Boston 





HOSPITALIZED. Paul Nitze, 82. senior nucle 
ar-arms negotiator and adviser to Presi 
dents from Franklin Roosevelt to George 
Bush; for surgery to repair a broken pel- 

| vis; in Washington. Nitze was injured 
when a horse he was riding fell on top 
of him 
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Take the road by storm. 


Like the wind that shaped it, the 1989 Ford alone. Equally important are four-wheel-dis« 
Thunderbird SC moves with incredible force. anti-lock brakes. A 5-speed manual trans- 

At the eye of the storm is a supercharged, mission. Speed-sensitive power steering. And 
intercooled, 3.8 liter V-6 engine. With a remark- an independent rear suspension with auto- 


able 210 horsepower and 315 foot-pounds of matic ride control. 

torque, it’s the most powerful supercharged rhe sleek Thunderbird SC is new inside 

production engine in America. as well as out. And that means articulated 

Whim tester lm atiice Grin bucket seats with power lumbar and 
Thunderbird SC didn’t win Motor Trend side bolster supports. A performance analog 

magazine's highest honor based on its engine instrument cluster. Even an available 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 











compact disc player and a nine speaker JBL i 


sound system. | 
The new supercharged Ford Thunderbird ] 

SC. It’s one powerful storm that’s headed 4 

your way. And according to Motor Trend, 1989 

it’s definitely going to reign. satan 


Transferable 6/60 Powertrain \_ OF THE YEAR 


Warranty. nr 
Covers you and future owners, with 
no transfer cost, on major powertrain - 


components for 6 years/60,000 miles. 
Restrictions and deductible apply. Ask to see 
this limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 


New Supercharged 
Thunderbird SC 





Have you driven a Ford...lately? C_ © ord 



































An Original 
American 
In Paris 


PATRICK KELLY, Mississippi's 
smash hit in the tough world of high 
fashion, prefers to think of himself 
as a “black male Lucille Ball” 





BY MARGOT HORNBLOWER 
A fternoon shadows slid through the archways of the 





Louvre Palace into the splendor of a 16th century 

courtyard. Across the cobblestones, as if for a me- 
dieval tournament, white tents opened their flaps to cos- 
tumed crowds. Celebrities, fashion journalists and retailers 
from Kansas City to Kuwait milled about. Suddenly, with- 
out fanfare, a man in cut-off overalls, a ponytail and phos- 
phorescent orange hightops strolled onto an enclosed run- 
way and slowly spray-painted a huge red heart on a white 
backdrop. With the exaggerated staginess of a Looney 
Tune, he turned to the audience, pressed a finger to his lips, 
as if to say “Shhh!” and tiptoed out. Only then did thump- 
ing rock music explode, spotlights ignite and towering 
models burst onto the runway in kaleidoscopic color. 

Thus did Patrick Kelly, the guy in the size 56 denims, 
rocket into the stratosphere of high fashion last fall as the 
first American ever admitted into the clubby, self-impor- 
tant Chambre Syndicale, the pantheon of 43 Paris-based 
designers who may show at the Louvre. The French buzzed 
and clucked at the outrageousness of the new upstart. After 
all, who but Kelly could boast that only eight years ago he 
was peddling his clothes on the sidewalk of the Boulevard 
St.-Germain, calling out to passersby in a Mississippi 
drawl, “Trés chic! Pas cher!" Now he’s selling on four con- 
tinents. “Patrick is refreshing because he isn’t trying to be 
divine,” says Mary Ann Wheaton, who runs Kelly's world- 
wide operations. 

As much as any designer today, Kelly blurs the line be- 
tween fashion and show biz. “I think of myself as a black 
male Lucille Ball,” he says. “I like making people laugh.” 
Indeed, can one imagine the reclusive Yves Saint Laurent 
skateboarding a la Kelly through Paris’ seedier neighbor- 
hoods? Picture crusty Karl Lagerfeld nude from the waist 
up, posing for Vanity Fair, with red buttons over his nip- 
ples and 16 satin bows on his pigtails? Such antics have 
charmed the powerful French fashion press. “Le mignon 
petit noir Américain,” enthused one Paris newspaper—al- 
though in America being called a cute little black would 
seem more like an insult. 








Profile ; 








For Kelly, born and raised in Vicksburg, Miss., being 
an American black in Paris—and reveling in it—is a ca- 
chet that opens doors. His logo is a grinning golliwog. On 
promotion tours he startles fans by handing out 3-in. plastic 
black doll pins as mementos. His first Louvre show, a spoof 
on the Mona Lisa, included such numbers as “Jungle Lisa 
loves Tarzan” (décolleté leopard-print gowns) and “Moona 
Lisa” (Plexiglas-bubble headgear and silver-star-studded 
dresses). At his second Louvre show, two weeks ago, the 
crowd shrieked and whistled its approval for such outfits as 
“Cowboys” (fringed jackets and pony-skin patterns) and 
“Blackamoors” (gold and silver turbans over satin cocktail 
suits). The invitation to the show featured a photo of Kelly 
naked but for a gilt loincloth. “He's very exotic to the 
French,” says Nina Dausset, a former Elle editor. “He has 
his own folklore.” 

Even Horatio Alger would find it improbable that the 
first American to break into the charmed circle of the 
world’s fashion capital—where others have tried and 
failed—would be a two-time college dropout who once slept 
in Atlanta restaurants when he had no home, collected re- 
jection slips on Manhattan’s Seventh Avenue and was evict- 
ed from his Harlem apartment for not paying rent. “What 
Patrick has done, no one else has done,” says Audrey 
Smaltz, a New York City fashion-show producer. Since July 
1987, when Kelly signed a licensing contract with the $600 
million conglomerate Warnaco, his business has shot up 
from $795,000a year to $7 million a year. “Behind all of Kel- 
ly’s Folies-Bergére. there are real clothes with high-voltage 
whimsy,” says Bernard Ozer of Associated Merchandising 
Corp. “He's selling well in an uphill market.” 

In Kelly’s Rue du Parc-Royal headquarters, Aunt Je- 
mima rag dolls flop on a Louis Vuitton footlocker. Jose- 
phine Baker posters loom over a rainbow coalition of assis- 
tants. When Kelly’s cousin Michael Thomas, a 345-lb. 
trucker, came to see the Louvre debut, he brought 20 pack- 
ages of grits. (“Patrick said, ‘If you don’t bring no grits, 
don’t come,” said Thomas, grinning.) The models really 
chowed down. “I’m not the Great Black Hope, honey,” 
says Kelly. “But it’s like the old song, “You use what you got 
to get what you want.” ” 

Kelly’s friends know him for his French-fries frenzies 
and chili-dog cravings. But beware of stereotypes. A Red- 
skins cap planted on his head, the designer can also be 
found at his favorite restaurant, L’Ambroisie, over a $150 
lunch of scallops and Sauterne, waxing eloquent on the 
merits of white vs. black truffles. Anyone who refers to 
Kelly’s origins as “poor black” is quickly set straight witha 
portrait of working-class warmth. “They expect that you 
come off some family that picked cotton with holes in their 
shoes.” he says. “My grandmother worked for rich white 
people. Our hand-me-downs were good hand-me-downs!” 
Though Kelly’s grandmother was a cook, his mother was a 
home economics teacher with a master’s degree, his father, 
a fishmonger, insurance agent and cabdriver 

Interviews lurch into free association: how the shop- 
ping malls in Thailand look just like the ones in Mississip- 
pi; why he hung real crystals on his black knit dresses 
(“The spiritual thing was cute, but mainly I liked the way 
they looked”); how maybe he lends clothes to certain ac- 
tresses, “but Goldie Hawn paid cold cash”; reflections on 
culture (“I like museums—but really fast. | can do a muse- 
um in half an hour”). Autobiography can be selective. He 
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won't reveal his age (mid-30s by deduction). “It puts you 
in a category,” he insists. “You're not fresh enough to be 
new.” Ask him about his father leaving home, and he 
sidesteps the question with an ode to his dad’s shoes 
(black-and-white pony skin). Kelly wants to remember 
Mississippi merry, not Mississippi burning. But one mem- 
ory sticks: when secondhand books were shipped over 
from the white elementary school across town, he said, 
“they'd color in the faces of Dick and Sally so they’d be 
black when they got to us.” 

Kelly plasters gardenias on his gowns, makes hats in 
the form of watermelon slices and flaunts pink flounces: 
inspiration that comes, he says, from the full-figured la- 
dies parading to Vicksburg’s Baptist church on Sundays. 
Ever since an aunt taught him to sew, Kelly has known 
what he wanted to be. Nonetheless, at Jackson State Uni- 
versity, then an all-black school, he went through a “mili- 
tant stage.” His best friend hanged himself in jail. “I re- 
member singing ‘Burn, baby, burn,’ and knowing what it 
meant,” Kelly says. And there was the teacher, Michael 
Thomas recalled, who “told Pat he’d never amount to 
anything. Right after that, Pat dropped out.” 

Fresh off a Greyhound bus in At- 
lanta, Kelly lodged six months with a 
“crazy pimp” he’d met on the street. 

“Whores, drag queens would give me 

their money to hold for them,” he said. 

“People liked me.” In Atlanta he deco- 

rated Yves Saint Laurent windows for 

free. (“He was my hero. I tried to do 

them just the way Mr. Saint Laurent 

would have wanted them.”) A job sort- 

ing clothes for Amvets gave Kelly ac- 

cess to discarded Chanel suits and old 

beaded gowns. Soon he had his own 

antique-clothing boutique. When ends 

didn’t meet, “I'd rob stained glass out 

of homes that were being demolished 

and sell it.” Later, at New York City’s 

prestigious Parsons School of Design, 

Kelly would “sell other people their homework” to make 
tuition payments. He hung out with the glitterati at Studio 
54. “I wanted to be somebody so bad,” he sighs. But broke 
again, he dropped out. No designer would hire him. 

Kelly’s story has a mythic quality: fairy godparents 
pop up at the right time, dark perils lead to happy end- 
ings. An old friend from Atlanta, model Pat Cleveland, 
ran into him on the street. She suggested Paris and, un- 
asked, sent him a one-way ticket. The Warnaco deal had 
the same Kellyesque serendipity. Three years ago, Kelly 
was free-lancing while building his own label. “If we'd 
have sneezed, we'd have gone bankrupt,” he remembers. 
Enter journalist Gloria Steinem on assignment to do a 
profile about Kelly for NBC’s Today show. Steinem intro- 
duced Kelly to Warnaco CEO Linda Wachner. 

When he first got to Paris, Kelly holed up in a small 
hotel, sharing a tiny room with a 6-ft. 2-in. model named 
Kim (“Her feet stuck out from the end of the bed”). He 
sewed like a madman, buying only enough fabric to make 
the next dress. From selling clothes at a flea market, he 
progressed to making costumes for a discothéque and, 
with the help of his business partner, Bjérn Amelan, out- 
fits for a trendy Right Bank boutique and for Benetton. 
By 1985, his own little black dresses, decorated with bows 


and buttons, were selling out at Bergdorf Goodman's. 
Now, with Warnaco behind him, Kelly is expanding rap- 
idly, with 60% of his sales in the U.S. and a booming de- 
mand in Europe and the Far East. 

Months before a show, Kelly is in high gear. Red 
sweat pants peeping from under the overalls, he sits high 
at his drafting table, drawing in deft strokes, crumpling 
up sketches one after another and sipping hot tea from a 
tall glass. Interruptions are constant. “No!” he barks, sur- 
veying a list of proposed models. “We need someone with 
de vraies fesses—a real fanny.” The sultry beauties who 
glower through most French fashion shows must learn to 
prance, dance, skip and even smile for Kelly’s semiannu- 
al follies. He dismisses another candidate offhandedly: 
“Tell her she can do my show if she stops doing drugs.” 
Meanwhile, the designer darts in and out of the sewing 
room, nipping a tuck here and pinning a fold there on a 
muslin pattern. Later, salesmen unload briefcases of fab- 
rics. Kelly picks up a purple knit. He smells it. “Com- 
bien?” he inquires. The answer: 125 francs ($20) per me- 
ter. “Why so much?” Kelly challenges. The bargaining is 
serious: Kelly, whose dresses run from $395 to $2,200, 

builds his business on providing a less 
expensive alternative to other Paris- 
based designers. 

From the first sketch to the mo- 
ment he spray-paints his red heart on 
the runway, Kelly wrestles with the ti- 
niest details. Two hours before the last 
show, he was backstage in the Louvre 
tent amid models, dressers, seam- 
stresses, hairdressers, makeup artists, 
lighting technicians and stagehands. 
“Paint those red lips!” he ordered. “I 
want you to look like you just got rid of 
your third husband!” Dashing through 
mounds of hats decorated with rhine- 
stone Eiffel Towers, past racks of 
pink minks, turquoise ostrich feathers, 
Mexican blankets and red sequined 

gowns, he fusses with a model’s hair. He directs a seam- 
stress to stitch a new lining in a fur cape. Three minutes 
before showtime, Kelly joins hands with everyone for a 
revival-style prayer: “Thank God for making us be to- 
gether,” he says. “You make me so happy.” The group 
bursts into cheers of “Yay! Yay!” and the music flicks on 
to the opening song, Real Love. 

While Kelly builds a celebrity clientele with the likes 
of Bette Davis, Paloma Picasso and Jane Seymour, he 
works hard to keep a high profile: off to a fashion-power 
AIDS banquet one night, to the opening of Regine’s new 
nightclub another. The publicity game is paying off. Li- 
censing negotiations for Kelly furs, sunglasses and jewel- 
ry are under way. The designer is looking for rental space 
to house a museum for his collection of 6,000 black dolls. 
Paris Match featured a six-page spread of Grace Jones 
posing in Kelly’s clothes. Michael Douglas stopped by to 
chat about making a movie based on his career. At the 
Louvre, television cameras from West Germany, Canada, 
Japan and the US. trailed the designer. “What's the mes- 
sage?” inquired a correspondent. “It’s a heavy glamour 
trip,” Kelly explained. Then past the clothes bite and on 
to the personality bite. “Are you growing up?” she de- 
manded abruptly. “No,” said Kelly. “I'm having fun.” 
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For Bill Demby, the difference means 
getting another shot. 


When Bill Demby was in Vietnam, he 
used to dream of coming home and play- 
ing a little basketball with the guys. 

A dream that all but died when he lost 
both his legs to a Viet Cong rocket. 
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But then, a group of researchers dis- _ is back. And some say, he hasn't lost a 
covered that a remarkable DuPont plastic step. 
could help make artificial limbs that were At DuPont, we make the things that 
more resilient, more flexible, more like make a difference. 
life itself. 


Thanks to these efforts, Bill Demby 


Better things for better living. 
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Star Wars at the Networks 





With a premium on news programming, the aim is charisma 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 


kay, TV-news fans, get out your 

scorebooks. A new round of star wars 
is in full swing at the network news divi- 
sions. CBS, in desperate need of a female 
power hitter, last week grabbed one of the 
league’s best, Connie Chung, from NBC 
She will fill a gap in the CBS lineup opened 


Williams: a solid choice for NBC 


last month when Diane Sawyer left 
to join the burgeoning Murderers’ 
Row at ABC. Meanwhile, NBC, look- 
| ing to compensate for Chung’s de- 
parture, found no superstars on the 
| trading block but managed to landa 
| solid .280 hitter, Mary Alice Williams, 
formerly of CNN. All three are expected to 
have high-profile starting berths by the 
summer 
Their salaries are mind-boggling. 
Chung, who was making $1 million at 
NBC, will reportedly get in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.5 million a year at CBS, roughly 
the same as what Sawyer is said to be get- 
ting from ABC for leaving her post at CBS’s 
top-rated magazine show, 60 Minutes. 
That puts both of them behind only Bar- 
bara Walters (more than $2 million) as 
the highest-paid women in TV news 
Even Williams, coming from low-paying 
CNN, will ring up a respectable $500,000 
or so annually at NBC. “We are watching a 
profound shift in the way networks func- 
tion,” says Marvin Kalb, the former CBS 
and NBC correspondent who now teaches 
at Harvard. “It is similar to what is hap- 
pening in professional baseball or basket- 








ball. Journalists are exchangeable com- 
modities; the highest bidder wins.” 
Stratospheric salaries for TV-news 
anchors are nothing new, of course. But 
last week's round of anchor shifts marked 
a new phase in the TV talent sweepstakes 
In the past, high-visibility newscasters 
were wooed mainly for anchor spots on 
the morning and evening news shows. 





| Now they are being groomed as prime- 


time stars. Shows are even being con- 
structed around them, the way Hollywood 
studios in the ‘30s used to create vehicles 
for their contract stars. Chung has been 
promised the anchor job on a soon to be 
reconstituted version of West 57th, CBS’s 
low-rated magazine show. Sawyer will 
co-anchor, with Sam Donaldson, a new 
prime-time news hour on ABC, scheduled 
to debut in August. Williams will be one 
of several co-anchors of a new NBC prime- 
time news offering, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow, also planned for a summer 
premiere 

The moves reveal once again how 
thoroughly the network news divisions 
have bought into the Nielsen mind-set 
Faced with shrinking audiences and ris- 
ing costs, TV executives have discovered 
that news programming. which costs 
much less to produce than entertainment 
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Chung: a power hitter who will fill a gap in the cBS lineup 


Big prime-time personalities, big prime-time salaries. 


fare, can be a moneymaker in prime time 
Yet once these shows enter the arena with 
Knots Landing and The Cosby Show, they 
must play by the same rules. 

That means stars—and star salaries. 
Though high-priced talent raids have 
been attacked as a misguided extrava- 
gance at a time when network news bud- 
gets are being slashed, these new stars, for 
better or worse, usually justify their pay 
Their presence can mean precious ratings 
points, and sometimes even the life or 
death of a show. Says Andrew Lack, exec- 
ulive producer of West 57th: “These are 
very high-risk, high-profile jobs that go to 





Sawyer: ready for a new show at ABC 


people who can handle them. They 
are worth the fuss made over them.” 
It is no accident that the latest 
objects of network bidding wars are 
attractive women. None, of course, 
are journalistic neophytes. Chung, 
42, started her network career in CBS's 
Washington bureau in 1971, later became 
anchor for the CBS-owned station in Los 
Angeles and in 1983 moved to NBC, where 
she has done everything from early-morn- 
ing newscasts to prime-time documenta- 
ries. Williams, 40, spent nine years as 
New York bureau chief for CNN; before 
that she was a reporter for New York’s 
WNBC-TV. Sawyer, 43, has been with CBS 
since 1978, working as a Washington re- 
porter and co-anchor of the CBS Morning 
News before joining 60 Minutes in 1984 
The crucial quality, however, is on- 
camera charisma. Sawyer has it—de- 
spite the fact she was always an un- 
wieldy fifth wheel at 60 Minutes—and 
she was pursued fervently by ABC’s Ar- 
ledge, who knows a star when he sees 
one. (It was Arledge who inaugurated 
the modern era of star journalism in 
1976, when he lured Walters away from 
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ACCOMMODATES YOU 
INSo Many Ways 





We believe in offering our guests every possible accommodation. Including a choice 
of four different kinds of Sheratons to Stay in. 

Sheraton Hotels. Places where business people know they'll get treated like people, 
not just business. 

Sheraton Inns. They offer travelers on the road a name they can trust and quality 
they can count on. 

Sheraton Resorts. Fabulous places in the sun that let you relax, unwind and forget. 

Sheraton Suites. Coming soon, suite hotels defined not just by extra space, but by 
extraordinary service. 

Four different Sheratons with a single philosophy: “Little things mean a lot” A 
philosophy that embraces the true spirit of service. 

Aspirit cultivated by the most all-encompassing employee service training program 
in the hotel business, the Sheraton Guest Satisfaction System. ie 

So no matter what kind of Sheraton is best for you, whether it’s a Sheraton iS} 
Hotel, Sheraton Inn, Sheraton Resort or Sheraton Suite, you can be “ets 
assured of one thing. 

You'll be staying at a place where people truly believe that little une Resememy Peete ot 
things, no matter how seemingly small, mean a lot. © 1909 the sheraton Corporation 
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NBC for the then unheard-of sum of $1 
million a year.) The battle over Chung 
illustrates even more vividly how much 
clout TV news stars can wield when 
they have reached a certain level of au- 
dience recognition. CBS executives had 
been courting Chung off and on for 
years, but the sudden loss of Sawyer in- 
tensified their efforts. As inducement, 
the network offered her not only West 
57th but also the CBS Sunday-evening 
anchor slot and fill-in duty for Rather 
on the CBS Evening News 

Meanwhile, Chung asked NBC for a 
raise to $2 million a year and a solo an- 
chor position on its upcoming prime- 
time news show. “The combination of 
demands was something I found unpal- 
atable,” says NBC News President Mi- 
chael Gartner. “She wanted an enor- 
mous amount of money and a prime- 
time show in which she didn’t share the 
billing. That didn’t fit with the programs 
we had under development.” Chung de- 
nies reports that she also sought “editori- 
al control” of the new show and says 
CBS's offer was simply more attractive 
“NBC was offering to make me the 
‘greater of equals’ [on the new show],” 
she says. “CBS was willing to make me 
sole anchor.” Despite an eleventh-hour 
appeal by NBC President Robert Wright, 
who lobbied her aboard a corporate jet 
while flying from Washington to New 
York, Chung opted for CBS. 


A‘ that Chung will nor get, however, 
is Sawyer’s old spot on 60 Minutes. 
One candidate for that position is CBS 
medical correspondent Susan Spencer, 
who has been supplanted by Chung as an- 
chor of the Sunday-evening newscast. But 
insiders give the respected Spencer little 
chance of winding up on 60 Minutes (not 
enough camera appeal). Lesley Stahl, an- 
other candidate, is thought unlikely to 
want to move from Washington to New 
York. The current favorite for the 60 
Minutes spot: winsome West 57th corre- 
spondent Meredith Vieira. 

However expensive they become, the 
star wars seem sure to continue. ABC, 
which recently hired not only Sawyer but 
also NBC correspondent Chris Wallace, 
has been dubbed the hot network for its 
aggressive talent raids. NBC, having lost 
both Wallace and Chung, is hurting. Staff 
morale is low, and some warn that the 
network's tightfisted attitude will doom it 
to the news-ratings cellar. Gartner insists 
that NBC is not opposed to paying high 
salaries to the right people but argues, al- 
most quaintly, that by rejecting Chung’s 
money demands, the network cast a vote 
for old-fashioned news values. “For $2 
million,” he says, “you can buy an awful 
lot of journalistic horsepower.” True 
enough. But in the high-stakes world of 
TV news, a strong bench doesn’t often win 














One Womb to 
Another 


A historic fetal-cell transplant 
may have saved a boy’s life 





he French parents were distraught 

and desperate. Soon after their first- 
born child died at seven months of a rare 
form of immune deficiency, they received 
more heartbreaking news. Their second 
baby, due in August of last year, was suf- 
fering from the same, nearly always fatal 
hereditary disorder, called bare lympho- 
cyte syndrome. They could have aborted 
the child or allowed doctors to try the 


| same kind of white-blood-cell transplant 








Medicine —— 


| genital, disorders through the transplan- 


tation of fetal cells. 

The unprecedented procedure was 
performed by two prominent physicians 
in Lyons: Dr. Jean-Louis Touraine, an 
immunologist at Edouard-Herriot Hospi- 
tal, and Dr. Daniel Raudrant, an obste- 
trician at Hétel Dieu Hospital. The doc- 
tors wanted to treat David while he was 
still in his mother’s womb because they 
thought if the procedure was done early, 
it would have better odds of succeeding. 
They took 7 cc of liquid, containing 
about 16 million immune cells from the 
liver and thymus of two aborted fetuses, 
and injected the material into David's 
umbilical cord. After he was born, David 
received an injection of more cells. Blood 
tests indicate that the transplanted 
cells have multiplied in David's liver. 
spleen and bone marrow—signs that his 


WHAYS 





‘i iN V 
Dr. Touraine with a diagram of the procedure showing the injection of immune cells into the fetus 





They thought that if the experiment was done early, it would have better odds of succeeding 


after birth that had failed with their first- 
born. But the couple. who prefer to re- 
main anonymous, chose a historic third 
option: to let their child receive the first 
ever transplant of human fetal cells to a 
child in the womb. 

The experiment took place without 
publicity last June, and was only recently 
described at a medical meeting in Paris. 
The operation was performed when the 


child, David, was a 30-week-old fetus. So | 


far, the results have been remarkable 
Though he has been confined since birth 
to a germ-free flexible plastic bubble in 
order to protect him from the outside 
world, David, now seven months old, ap- 
pears to have an immune system that is on 
the mend. If all goes well, David could 
leave his sterile prison by summer's end 
Though his survival is not assured, the ex- 





immune system may become normal 
His doctors remain cautious. “We're 
not out of the woods yet,” said Raudrant 
But the boy at least has a chance ata better 
fate than another immune-deficient Da- 
vid: the American “bubble boy” who spent 
nearly all his twelve years of life in isola- | 
tion before he died in Houston in 1984 | 
The use of aborted fetuses for medical 
purposes is a promising but highly contro- 
versial field. Doctors have transplanted 
fetal organs into infants and used fetal 
cells to treat Parkinson's disease in adults 
Right-to-life advocates object strongly to 
such procedures unless the fetus comes 
from a mother who has had a miscarriage 
But to David’s parents, the issue was 
clear-cut: only aborted fetuses were avail- 
able, and without the transplanted cells 
their boy would have had virtually no 





a pennant. —Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/ | periment could help researchers develop | chance of survival By John Langone. 
New York ways to correct other inherited, and con- | Reported by Janet Thorpe/Paris 
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BIG SAVINGS ON EVERY | 








CAR AND TRUCK WE MAKE: 





DAYTONA SHELBY stondord intercooled turbo, 4-wheel power disc brakes, 
AM/FM stereo cassette plus Package Features induding: + Air conditioning 
* Power windows/locks 





TOTAL SAVINGS 











BASE PRICE** $13,295 | PKG. saviNGs* $250 ONLY 
POP. EQUIP PKG. + 1,260 CASH BACK +2,000 
$14,555 — = $12,305 
Savings on Daytona, too. $9,295 Base price** — cash back = ONLY $8,295 





SHADOW with 45 stondard Features induding: « AM/FM stereo * Front-wheel 
drive + Power steering * Fuel-injected 2.21 engine + Gas charged shocks 


TOTAL SAVINGS 











BASE PRICE** $8,395 PKG. SAVINGS* $100 ONLY 
POR EQUIP PKG. +353 | CASHBACK +500 e 
$8,748 - = $8,148 








SPIRIT standard fuel-injected 2.5L engine, power brakes/steering plus Pockage 
Features induding: + Power windows/locks + Air conditioning * Electronic speed contro! 


| TOTAL SAVINGS i! 
BASE PRICE** $9,995 | PKG. SAVINGS* $925 ONLY 
SUPER DISC. PKG +2,127_| CASHBACK +300 


$12,122 — = $10,897 














See your local 
Dodge Dealer today. 


RAM 250 4x2 stondard electronic fuel-injection, AM/FM stereo plus Pockoge 
Features including: * Air conditioning * Tilt wheel/cruise control package * Power 








windows/locks 
TOTAL SAVINGS \ es — 
BASE PRICE** $11,722 PKG. SAVINGS* $1,000 | ONLY 
PROSPECTOR I PKG. +3,415 CASH BACK' +2,000 





1 
$15,137 — = $12,137 | 








DAKOTA 4x22 stondord anti-lock rear brakes plus Package Features including 
* Power windows/locks * Power steering * AM/FM stereo cassette + Cruise control/tilt wheel 


TOTAL SAVINGS 


BASE PRICE** $9,172 PKG. SAVINGS* $1,100 ONLY 
PROSPECTOR tl PKG. +2,901 


$12,073. — = $9,973 




















RAMCHARGER 100 4x2 stondord Features include: * 5.2L V-8 EFI engine 
* Power steering + 34 Gol. fuel tank * Bodyside molding + Deluxe wheel covers 


I BASE PRICE** I TOTAL SAVINGS T "ONLY ] 


$12,785 — casHeack = $11,285 | 

















THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 


“Total savings = pkg. savings + cash back. $50-$1,200 pkg. savings (depending on pkg.) based on list prices of pkg. items if sold separately, avail. on all model lines, but not on each 
individual model. $300-$2,000 cash back (depending on model) or 4.996 annual percentage rate financing on all new vehicles in stock except Caravans & diesel pickups. Financing for 
qualified buyers thru Chrysler Credit Corp. Deoler contribution may affect final price. Longer term rates available. Ask for details. **List prices exclude tax & destination 


charge. Dakota wheels shown, $268 extra. TExdudes diese! pickups. $300 cash back on Dakota $ 


BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
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STEVE SHAPIRO—GAMMA 


MARK HANAUER 


A Real Cutup 


First there was /ron and 
Silk, a true-life account of 
author Mark Salzman’s ad- 
ventures in China training 
under a kung fu master 
Now here comes /ron and 
Silk the movie, which is due 


| 





BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN/Reported by Jeannie Park 


later this year. And who bet- 
ter to star as Mark Salzman 
than Mark Salzman 
himself, twirling swords as 
part of his kung fu discipline. 
“I'm not a trained actor, 
so this film was a crash 
course,” says the martial art- 
ist. “The best part of all was 





Mobbed at 
The Movies 


Name your favorite James 
Caan role. If you said Sonny 
Corleone in The Godfather, 








you've got at least one Ma- 
fia family on your side—the 
Genovese. The Los Angeles 
Times reported last week 
that the family allegedly 
tried to muscle Tinseltown 
execs into casting Caan 
in a movie as the late 
mob patriarch Meyer 
Lansky. After Caan was 
seen dining with reput- 
ed Mafiosi, however, a 
producer planning his 
own Lansky flick is 
said to have called in 
the rival Gambino 
family to protect his in- 
terests. A spokesman 
said Caan had no idea 
the Genovese were in- 
terceding for him. “He 
was a pawn in all this.” 
Sounds like hit materi- 
al in the making, 
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that my real-life teacher, 
Pan, played himself too. Just 
being around him was ex- 
hilarating.” Adds Salzman 
“As soon as the cameras 
turned on, I was happy. I'm 
pretty much a ham.” With 
those blades, it could easily 
be sliced ham. 














Sewage Sis 


Her father and brother were 
Governors of California 

But Kathleen Brown, daugh- 
ter of Pat and sister of Jerry, 
doesn’t want to be the 
state’s chief executive. Says 
she: “The treasurer's job is 
the most significant job in 
the state.” No wonder, then, 
that she wants to run for 
that post in the Democratic 
primary. A Los Angeles 
public works commissioner 
versed in sewage, solid 
waste and streets, Brown of- 
ten gets advice from big 
brother Jerry, chairman of 
the state Democratic Party. 
But, she says, “I give him as 
much as he gives me.” 








Let Him Sing, He’s Happy 


He can't read a note of music. So how to explain MANDY PATINKIN’s 
sold-out one-man concerts in New York City? “It’s called Dress 
Casual,” says Patinkin, “and it’s a mess on purpose. | start songs 
over and do whatever I want.” Audiences are enthralled by his sweet 
tenor, and critics are feverish about his debut album of show tunes 
called Mandy Patinkin. To top it all, he opened to good notices last 
week in Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale. As Patinkin’s Leontes 
says, “If this be magic, let it be an art as lawful as eating.” 
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Heather’s 
Vegetable 
Love 


Swamp Thing’s back and 
Heather Locklear's got him 
Or is it vice versa? “He’s got 
Sweet eyes,” says the ac- 
tress, who plays a_ plant- 
store owner in the movie 
The Return of Swamp 
Thing, due out in May. “My 
character's charmed with 
Swampy because there’s all 


these twigs growing off of 


him. She loves to talk to 
plants.” How does one, er. 
love a Swamp Thing? “He 
hands me a yamlike tuber 
off his body, I munch on it 
and fall into a dream state. 
so it’s up to your imagina- 
tion whether something 
happened.” Was there jeal- 
ousy on the part of her hus- 
band Tommy Lee, a self- 
described “rock pig” of the 
heavy metal group Mdtley 
Criie? Says Locklear: “Two 
beasts. They got along 
perfectly,” 





Last of the 
Aged Teens 


One of the longest adoles- 
cences on record is over 
Beginning next week, Dick 


Clark won't be America’s 
oldest teenager anymore 
The 59-year-old host of 
American Bandstand has 
decided to call it quits after 
33 years. On TV, the eter- 
nally boyish Clark intro- 





duced 10,000 musical acts, 
including the Beach Boys 
Madonna and James 
Brown. “I knew that this 
day would eventually 
come,” said Clark. “T final- 
ly decided to give someone 
else a chance.” His replace- 
ment: a segment producer 
at his company named Da- 
vid Hirsch. At 26, Hirsch is 
the same age Clark was 
when he started Bandstand 
But will Hirsch age as well? 
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Those Lips, Those Eyes 


The world has seen LISA BONET grow up on The Cosby Show, go 
off to college (and her own sitcom) and return home. Now Bonet 
is a mother, and last week she was showing off ZOE, the daugh- 
ter born to her and musician LENNY KRAVITZ four months ago. 
The actress gushes in a dreamy way about motherhood. “You just 
feel like a woman.” Zoe, says her proud mother, “has her dad’s 
eyes and my nose and my lips and loves to hang out. She said ‘hi’ 
at six weeks.” She adds: “I see me with lots of children. Maybe 
five. | see me with one on my back, one in front of me, two on my 
side and one sort of tagging behind.” The spin-off possibilities 
are mind-boggling. 





Western 
Mysteries 


There on the screen, being 
viewed by some 300 million 
Chinese, were quarterback 
Meng-da-na and wide re- 
ceiver Lai-si, fooling 
around with an “olive ball.” 
“How terrifying,” cried one 
woman viewer. “How can 
you bear looking at such 
freaky giants?” So came to 
Chinese television last week 
a rerun of January's Super 
Bowl matchup between the 
San Francisco 49ers and the 
Cincinnati Bengals, featur- 
ing the 49ers’ quarterback 
Joe Montana and its wide re- 
| ceiver Jerry Rice. Many Chi- 

nese seemed bemused by 

the spectacle even 





“It looks like 


alarmed 
fighting,” said a young ac- 
tress. Properly so, since the 


Chinese word for touch- 
down means “to overrun an 
opponent's position.” 
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AMERICAS BANKERS VOICE THEIR CONCERN ABOUT 
THE SAVINGS AND LOAN INDUSTRY CRISIS 


This time 


let's fix it right! 


Thomas P. Rideout, Vice Chairman 
First Union National Bank, Charlotte, NC 
American 


Bankers Association 


“those who don't learn 
from history, are doomed 


to repeat it.” 


1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The savings and loan mess will cost billions of dollars to clean up. If we 
are going to have to spend such incredible amounts of taxpayer money, 
let’s be sure of one thing...THIS TIME, LET'S FIX IT RIGHT. 


Efforts to face up to this colossal problem are finally under way. 
President Bush has put forth a comprehensive plan, and the key 
Congressional committees are actively at work. 


A critical part of the President's proposal is savings and loan 
regulatory reform. As Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady said when the 
plan was introduced, “Two watch-words guided us as we undertook to 
solve this problem...NEVER AGAIN!" 


Let's look at the facts. A major cause of the current crisis was years 
of lax regulation...regulation that was unduly influenced by the industry 
that was supposed to be regulated. 


Savings and loan capital requirements were dismantled, and account- 
ing practices were weakened. And where did these changes in traditional 
capital and accounting practices originate? They came from the savings 
and loan industry itself. 


Now, after billions of dollars have been lost, the President has correctly 
proposed that the savings and loan regulator should report directly to 
the Treasury to insure that there will be no future improper influence 
by the savings and loan industry. Under the plan, capital and accounting 
standards for this industry would also be greatly strengthened. 


The standards in the President's plan are not excessive. In fact, they 
are somewhat more lenient than the standards that America’s Full 
Service Banks have been required to meet for many years. 


Incredible as it may seem, the savings and loan industry is now hard 
at work again trying to convince Congress to weaken these basic 
protections. 


Their argument to Capitol Hill, that these new standards will cause 
marginal savings and loans to fail, is simply not true. These standards 
will merely require those institutions which do not have enough capital 
to stop expanding. Without an adequate capital base, savings and loans 
that expand are increasing the potential cost to taxpayers. Expansion 
ella adequate capital was a major contributor to the current 

isaster. 


It has been said that those who don't learn from history are doomed 
to repeat it. We urge Congress to reject the familiar pleas of those in 
the savings and loan industry who would weaken needed regulatory 
improvements. If the savings and loans’ pleas are listened to, it will be, 
as Yogi Berra is reported to have said, “déja vu all over again:’ And we 
could all end up paying for it...again. 


Brave RVedaocS) 


























_ Raw Talk, but Cooked Painting 








BY ROBERT HUGHES 





he Royal Academy of Arts in Lon- 

don, long since shaken from its an- 

cestral mustiness by its energetic ex- 
hibitions secretary Norman Rosenthal, has 
made a speciality of packaging national 
surveys. It did German art in 1985, British 
art in 1987; now Italy’s turn has come 
“Ttalian Art in the 20th Century,” curated 
by Rosenthal and the Italian art critic and 
historian Germano Celant, tells its narra- 
tive in some 230 paintings and sculptures, 
and will fill Burlington House, the site of 
the academy’s galleries, through April 9. 

It is hard to imagine a useful century- 
wide show of French or American art. 
The subject, in either case, is too big, vari- 
ous, richly inflected and unwieldy to be 
stuffed into one trunk—at least, without 
the kind of editing that amounts to severe 
mutilation. But 20th century Italy, like 
Germany and Britain, is somewhat more 
compressible. Italian modernism can be 
summarized because its achievement was 
small next to the School of Paris’, and 
smaller yet beside the glories of Italy's 












SIRONI’S THE WHITE 
HORSE AND THE PIER, 
1920-22 


The Fascist rhetoric 
of dynamism and 
machine efficiency 
meshed with, and was 
partly inspired by, that 
of futurism, while the 

Duce’s promise of a 
renewed empire, a 
“third Rome” that 
would replay the 
Augustan past, had 
immediate appeal to 
nostalgists like 
De Chirico. Even 
Sironi’s equestrian hero 
may refer to Mussolini. 





A show surveys innovation and tradition in 20th century Italy 


own past. From the emergence of Giotto 
in the 13th century to the death of Bernini 
in the 17th, Italian painters and sculptors 
ruled the European roost, setting the stan- 
dards of achievement by which Western 
Culture judged itself. By the 19th century 





SEVERINI’S PLASTIC SYNTHESIS, 1915 


this primacy was lost, and throughout the 
modernist era Italy produced no equiva- 
lents to Picasso, Matisse or Mondrian. 
and, of course, nothing even faintly com- 
parable to Titian or Michelangelo. | 
It is the very presence of its past that 
seems to determine the shape of Italian 
modernism: a systole and diastole be- 
tween innovation and tradition. Particu- 
larly in the 1950s and °60s, Italian artists 
had a way of talking raw but painting 
cooked. In the early 50s, when Alberto 
Burri began to exhibit his paintings as- 
sembled from torn sacks and burnt strips 
of wood, they looked as leprous as Dubuf- 
fets. Today they seem tender, full of re- 
gard for discarded things, and about as 
threatening as sunlight on an old wall; one 
realizes this was always part of their in- 
tent. Even the Italian artists dealing with 
popular imagery in the early ‘60s, like 
Mimmo Rotella, lack the bluntness of 
their American counterparts. Rotella’s 
Marilyn, 1962, a torn poster “found” and 
peeled from the wall. is partly about ab- 
stract expressionist gesture, partly about 
the ruin of images by time, and not in the | 
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least concerned with the shiny 
newness Pop art liked 

The Italian avant-garde be- 
fore World War I, where this 
show begins, found itself in a fix 
under the immense shadow of 
its own cultural history. Either 
it made a diverting Oedipal 
commotion about the loath- 
some oppressiveness of the past, 
like the futurists, or immersed 
itself in poignant reveries about 
its authoritarian and alienating 
beauty, like Giorgio de Chirico 
and his associates in metaphys- 
ical painting 

Futurism made the most 
noise at the start. The futurist 
painters’ manifestos of 1910, 
written by that inspired poet 
and arch-hypester Filippo T 
Marinetti and signed by a 
clutch of brilliantly gifted art- 
ists (Giacomo Balla, Umberto 
Boccioni, Carlo Carra, Luigi 
Russolo and Gino Severini), de- 
clared war on cultural history 
“the enthusiasm for everything 
worm-eaten, rotting with filth, 
eaten away by time.” 

The futurists promised a 
bright churning world of dyna- 
mism, machine worship, speed 
and conflict. As the machines dated, so 
did some of the paintings. A work like Se- 
verini’s Plastic Synthesis of the Idea 
“War,” 1915—his response to the general 
mobilization of the French army, painted 
in Paris—seems, with its antique gun lim- 
ber and biplane wings, almost as nostalgic 
an image as a battle piece by Paolo Uc- 
cello. But others have not dated. In partic- 
ular, the spiking and whorling of translu- 
cent mechanical forms in Balla’s Abstract 
Speed, 1913, can be seen as one of the 
great pictorial images of our century, as 
fresh in impact as the day it was painted 


f Balla was the best painter associated 
| with Futurism, the idea of metaphysi- 
cal painting is all but synonymous 
with De Chirico. Just as futurist cells 
sprang up all over the world, and futurism 
was for most people synonymous with 
modern art up to at least 1925, so De Chir- 
ico’s dreaming, spatially deceitful piazzas 
and arcades, with their phallic locomo- 
tives and long-shadowed statues, had an 
immense resonance both inside and out- 
side Italy. Their influence on surrealism 
was crucial, but their reveries about past 
and present, nature and culture, memory 
and desire also hover behind much Italian 
art from the 60s to the "80s, such as the 
richly metaphoric sculptures of Giovanni 
Anselmo or even (more distantly) the 
structures of Mario Merz 
The Royal Academy show includes 
quite a lot of De Chirico’s more debatable 
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DE CHIRICO’S MELANCHOLY, 1912 


pseudoclassical work from the '20s—this 
is now de rigueur, thanks to its popularity 
among postmodernists, who see it as a 
daring and prophetic form of backward- 
ness—as well as the paintings of his hard- 
ly less talented brother, the painter- 
composer-dramatist who worked under 
the name of Alberto Savinio and turned 
the late scheme of metaphysical painting 
into an even wilder pastiche than it had 
already become. 

On the whole, the rooms devoted to 
1910-35 are the best. The show does a par- 
ticular service by exhuming the impres- 
sive work of Mario Sironi (1885-1961) 





CHIA’S THE SCANDALOUS FACE. 1981 
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and, at long last, intelligently 
describing the relations be- 
tween Italian modernists and 
Fascism in the 1920s and °30s 
The pieties of art politics, up to 
the present, have tended to dis- 
courage this, since the arrival of 
Mussolini was greeted with rap- 
ture by so many leading artists 
and intellectuals. The Fascist 
rhetoric of dynamism and ma- 
chine efficiency meshed with 
(and was partly inspired by) 
that of futurism; while the Du- 
ce’s promise of a renewed em- 
pire, a “third Rome” that would 
replay the Augustan past, had 
immediate appeal to nostalgists 
like De Chirico, Carra and even 
Giorgio Morandi 

By far the best of the “classi- 
cists” was Sironi, whose reputa- 
tion as an artist has badly suf- 
fered from his devotion to 
Fascism: he stayed loyal to 
Mussolini right through to 1943 
The figure on horseback in The 
White Horse and the Pier, 1920- 
22, draws on Italy’s long history 
of equestrian hero images and 
may refer to the Duce. Never- 
theless, as painting, Sironi’s 
dark, emphatically delineated 
compositions, with their massive figures 
and Brunelleschian weight of architecture, 
are often quite superb, a reminder that you 
cannot necessarily judge an artist by his or 
her political ideology. 

The show contains a few further sur- 
prises, such as the gritty and beautifully 
painted domestic dramas of Fausto Piran- 
dello (1889-1975) and the best of all youn- 
ger Duchampians, Piero Manzoni (1933- 
63), whose balloon full of artist's breath 
and cans full of artist's feces are wonderful- 
ly prophetic satires on a market mania 
whose present inflation he could scarcely 
have imagined 

The show has a dying fall into the rhet- 
oric of the ‘80s, represented here for the 
umpteenth time by Sandro Chia, Enzo 
Cucchi, Francesco Clemente and Mimmo 
Paladino. These figures have become quasi- 


| official artists, like the stars of the Paris 


salons a century ago. Yet when the ‘80s 
have receded, it will seem odd that the 
feeble draftsmanship in Clemente’s 
washed-out frescoes should once have 
been applauded, or that the lurid bombast 
of even the better works of Cucchi, such as 
the droopy head that lies like a huge Da- 
linian watch along the cemetery roof in 
Stupid Picture, 1982, could have been 
thought heroic in scale. In fact, there is 
less scale in such work than brute size. To 
see what the scale of an image can mean 
in terms of real address to the eye, one 
must go a few rooms back and look, once 
more, at early De Chirico and Sironi a 
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Putting the Finger on Security 





Biometrics could make keys and combination locks obsolete 





BY CRISTINA GARCIA ia 


| n the new, updated version of the TV 
show Mission: Impossible, special agent 
Jim Phelps no longer gets his top-secret 
instructions by merely opening an enve- 
lope and listening to a tape recorder 
These days Phelps puts his right thumb on 
the special pad of a black box that, after 
reading his thumbprint, promptly pops 





| Open and gives a laser-disc video presen- 


tation of his next assignment. No one but 
Phelps can open the box because no one 
else has his thumbprint. 

Think this is only the stuff of fictional 
covert operatives? Think again, and wel- 
come to the new world of biometric secu- 
rity. It is a world in which tradition- 


al keys and combination locks could 


eventually become obsolete. In- 
creasingly, access to buildings, 
rooms and vaults will be controlled 
by computerized machines that can 
recognize personal characteristics of 
people seeking entrance: finger- 
prints, blood-vessel arrangements in 
the eye’s retina, voice patterns, even 
typing rhythms. These biometric 
machines have special sensors that 
pick up the characteristics, convert 
them into digital code and compare 
them with data stored in the com- 
puter’s memory bank. Unless the in- 
formation matches up with the 
characteristics of authorized per- 
sons, entrance is denied. 

The main attraction of such a 
system is that it is virtually foolproof. 
Keys can be copied, combination 
locks cracked, and the computerized 
cards used to open doors in fancy ho- 
tels can be stolen. But no one 
can steal or copy a fingerprint. 
Another advantage: people 
who use biometric locks no 
longer have to worry about for- 
getting their keys. 

About 20 U.S. companies, 
mostly young and small, are 
manufacturing biometric sys- 
tems. Major customers include 
such security-conscious insti- 
tutions as the military, nuclear 
plants, research labs and 
banks. The ultimate success of 
biometrics, however, will de- 
pend on broad business and 
consumer acceptance. Propo- 
nents hope the technology will 
someday be standard in com- 
panies, stores and homes. 


This worker at a Chicago lab must get pasta 


metric security system so far is the finger- 
print scanner. In Japan a developer is in- 
Stalling the devices in 360 luxury homes 
as a security selling point. A health spa in 
Denver employs a print scanner to keep 
track of how often its members use the fa- 
cilities. MAPCO Inc. of Tulsa relies on a 
system from Identix, based in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. to ensure that only authorized 
truck drivers are allowed to transport 
loads of dangerous gases. 

In an unusual application, Orion 
Re-Entry, California’s largest privately 
owned halfway house for prisoners trying 
to move back into society, uses a finger- 
print scanner to monitor the comings and 
| goings of its residents. Before heading off 
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Residents of a California halfway house use fingerprints to gain entry 





The most common bio- 


“It’s much more expedient than the body checks we had in prison.” 
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retinal scanner 





for weekend furloughs or checking in 
from work, residents press their right 
forefingers against the machine. “It’s 
much more expedient than the body 
checks we had in prison,” says a resident | 
For the facility's manager, Bari Caine, the 
system is an excellent way to keep track 
of 84 residents and a high-turnover staff. 
“We can’t always expect every staff mem- 
ber to know every resident’s face,” she 
says. 

Biometric eye scanners are in use in | 
many high-security settings. One model, | 
manufactured by EyeDentify of Beaver- 
ton, Ore., works by directing a low-inten- 
sity infrared light through the pupil to the 
back of the eye. Within two seconds the 
retinal pattern, viewed by a camera, is 
compared with data in stored records. At 
American Airlines’ underground comput- 
er center in Tulsa, a dozen eye scanners 
screen the retinal patterns of 500 employ- 
ees. “People were afraid of it at first.” says 
Hani Rabi, an engineering manager | 
for the airline. “But now they feel 
very comfortable with the security it 


affords.” 
A nother biometric technique, 
voice verification, works by cre- 
ating a digital picture of an individ- 
ual’s vocal tract. Bad colds or even 
Rich Little can not trip up the de- 
vice, since it recognizes the physio- 
logical characteristics that produce 
speech, not sound or pronunciation. 
Using this device is as easy as saying 
“Open sesame.” Such major corpo- | 
rations as Hertz and Martin Mariet- 
ta rely on the technology to protect 
their computer systems, and these 
user-friendly voice analyzers could 
be especially attractive to homeown- 
ers and small businesses. 

One limit on the spread of bio- 
metrics has been the high price— 
typically $3,000 or more for a secu- 
rity-access system. But as with 
many other electronic gadgets, 
the cost could come down rap- 
idly. Ecco Industries of Dan- 
vers, Mass., hopes to market a 
$300 voice-recognition securi- 
ty device for consumers next 
year. Within a few years, bio- 
metric security systems may 
be incorporated into automat- 
ed-teller machines and em- 
ployed at checkout counters to 
verify that a person is not us- 
ing a stolen credit card. “In 
time,” predicts Joseph Free- 
man, head of a security mar- 
ket-research and consult- 
ing firm in Newtown, Conn.. 
“you'll be able to touch a spot 
— On your steering wheel and 

Start your car.” = 
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Books 





The Message Is the Message 





BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 


ccidents usually accelerate 

John Irving’s antic plots and 
keep his readers tuned for what hap- 
pens next. A Prayer for Owen Meany 
takes a somewhat different ap- 
proach. Framed by the myth of vic- 
tim as redeemer, the book removes 
guesswork without reducing expec- 
tations. One knows going in that the 
mischievous author is staging a kind 
of “Gospel According to Charlie 
Brown.” But anyone familiar with 
Irving's mastery of narrative tech- 
nique, his dark humor and moral re- 
solve also knows his fiction is cute 
like a fox. 

Irving's inventive stamina and 
virtuosity scarcely disguise his indig- 
nation about the ways of the world, 
particularly about the manner in which 
US. foreign policy has been conducted in 
the past 25 years. The period includes 
John F. Kennedy's military intervention 
in Viet Nam and Ronald Reagan’s resur- 
rection of 19th century jingoism over Cen- 
tral America, 





Through the miracle of literary hind- | 


sight, the mess of two decades is foreseen 
by a sawed-off Christly caricature, Owen 
Meany, a New Hampshire granite quarri- 
er’s son who speaks in capital letters and 
believes the sacrificial arc of his life has 
been plotted by God. The novel's narrator 
is John Wheelwright, Meany’s prep- 
school mate and eventually his leading 
apostle. 


A PRAYER FOR OWEN MEANY by Join Irving; Morrow; 543 pages; $19.95 - 





A diminutive strike zone and a fatal foul ball. 


As in hagiographies and heroic tales, 
faith is tested by adversity. Wheelwright’s 
challenge is vintage Irving, an event 
that is simultaneously horrifying and 
absurdly funny. It occurs during a Little 
League game in the summer of 1953 
when Meany, in the lineup because his 
diminutive strike zone draws walks, 
swings away. He connects for a mighty 
foul ball that shoots toward the stands 
and fatally strikes Wheelwright’s mother 
on the head. The game is suspended 
along with, it is hoped, the reader's 
disbelief. 

Wheelwright recalls this and subse- 
quent apocalypses from his home in 


Toronto, where he has lived as an ex- | 





Irving: two decades via the miracle of literary hindsight 





patriate for 20 years. Assimilation is 
difficult; Canada is under the perpetual 
influence of a hot-air mass pumped in 
by media from the south, and Wheel- 
wright is a U.S. news junkie. As one char- 
acter puts it, “Television gives good 
disaster.” 

Irving does not let his narrator 
have the liveliest lines. Wheelwright 
is passive by design. The vigorous 
Puritan tradition of his ancestors 
has become thin and unsteady. His 
role is to record the actions of 
others and canonize his childhood 
friend. 

Despite its theological prop- 
pings, A Prayer for Owen Meany isa 
fable of political predestination. As 
usual, Irving delivers a boisterous 
cast, a spirited story line and a 
quality of prose that is frequently 
underestimated, even by his admir- 
ers. On the other hand, the novel in- | 
viles trespass by symbol hunters. 
One can easily imagine college 
sophomores arguing over the mean- 
ing of a stuffed armadillo that has 
had its claws removed, or the significance 
of Wheelwright’s carrying his small 
friend on his shoulders to slam-dunk a 
basketball. For graduate students there 
is the fact that Meany shares more than 
initials with Oskar Matzerath, the runt 
hero of Ginter Grass’s masterpiece, The 
Tin Drum 

To get lost in critical rummage would 
be to miss the point. Irving’s litany of er- 
ror and folly may strike some as too righ- 
teous; but it is effective. His glaring capi- 
tal letters aside, Meany reminds us that, 
after the nostrums of the Great Commu- 
nicator, news should be more than what 
we did not know yesterday and are likely 
to forget tomorrow. a 
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Doing Things His Way 


“vi aybe John Wheelwright should be in Stockholm,” 
says John Irving, the former college wrestler who 
pinned the nation’s attention in 1978 with The World Ac- 
cording to Garp. Maybe, but Toronto turned out to be the 
perfect place. There one can be away but not away, close 
to home but not at home. The clean, well-lighted city on 
Lake Ontario is also where Irving, 47, met his second 
wife, literary agent Janet Turnbull. Irving and Turnbull 
were married in 1987, and maintain an apartment in To- 
ronto’s Forest Hill section. The author spends about a 
week each month north of the border, where there is no 
lack of literary companionship. Novelists Margaret 
Atwood and Robertson Davies are among his writing 
friends. Irving has two other homes, one in Vermont and 
the other from Vermont but in eastern Long Island. The 
wood-frame structure had been dismantled, transported to 


Long Island and restored among the summer retreats of 
the Northeast’s most glamorous resort area. “I’m known 
as the eccentric bastard who moved to the Hamptons and 
brought his house with him,” says Irving, a man who can 
take satisfaction in having done things his way. 

In wider circles, Irving is known as a modern American 
Dickens. His novels are animated by victims of society who 
grapple with issues such as terrorism, rape and abortion. 
Owen Meany goes a step beyond. “I’m moved and impressed 
by people with a great deal of religious faith,” says Irving, an 
Episcopalian who admits that the compulsory churchgoing 
of his youth has had a cumulative effect. But, he adds, “the 
Christ story impresses me in heroic, not religious, terms.” 

As for putting Owen Meany’s dialogues in upper case? 
Irving got the idea from editions of the New Testament in 
which Jesus’ utterances appear in red letters. And John 
Wheelwright’s inability to forget the country of his birth? 
“Even if you try hard to look away from the U.S.., it is there in 
your face like a flag.” 
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| 
Going Beyond 
Brand Names 


Some superb new mysteries 
Srom lesser-known writers 


| BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


O 


ne almost infallible measure of the 
true mystery buff is that when asked 


to cite his favorite current author, he will 

respond with some name the general pub- 
| lic would never recognize. To the obsessive 
fan, the big story is rarely the arrival of a 
new Elmore Leonard or Ed McBain or 
Dick Francis—although, as it happens, 
each of those established commercial writ- 


| ers has a new book out at the moment. all 
of middling quality. The main event is 
more likely to be, say, a new Simon Brett 
| or Stuart M Kaminsky, a new Jonathan 
Valin or Michael Allegretto. These less 
heralded figures often produce a prose 
more intense and flavorful, a sense of scene 
more convincing and a story more ughtly 
wound yet believable than the brand-name 
superstars. And occasionally an outright 
| newcomer, not hardened thus far by his 
agent’s insistent counsel to repeat what 
worked before, will come up with a tale 

| that delights by being absolutely original 
The most potent writing to be found 
in any mystery of recent months appears 
in Jonathan Valin’s Extenuating Circum- 
stances (Delacorte; 234 pages; $15.95). His 
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Pager System 
only $2925* 


“But read this ad for an even better deal! 


[: happened to all of us: You are in your work- 
room, in the backyard, or in the living room with 
the TV going full blast. Somebody calls—an impor- 
tant delivery perhaps—and you car’t hear the door- 
bell. Our wireless Remote Door Chime/Pager System 
takes care of the problem. Attach the pushbutton 
ringer switch on or near any door. Plug the Chime 
into any electrical outlet in your home. When 
somebody calls you hear the Chime wherever you 
are in your home, because you can carry the Chime 
with you and plug it into any outlet. There is no 
wiring at all—it's all done by FM radio transmission 
And the System has another very useful applica- 


Never miss another caller; be in touch with your family, with... 


Remote Door Chime! 


6 


al 





li ~ 
“3 
© Each System comes with 

one Ringer and ome Chime. You can get extra 
Chimes for just $19.95 each, or three for the 


price of two. The System runs on one W bat 
tery (not included). UL listed 


tion: It’s a pager for home and office Carry the ringer switch with you, give the plug-in 
chime(s) to your child(ren) and round them up when you need them. And it’s a godsend 
of course when you have a sick child at home or anybody who might need to page you 


We are the foremost importers of the Remote 


Door Chime/Pager System in the United 


States. We are able to —_ you this breakthrough product for just $29.95 per set. But 


we have an even better dea 


Buy two for $59.90 and we'll send you a third one, with our 


compliments—absolutely FREE! Never miss another caller, another delivery, and another 
call from the sickroom. Get your wireless Remote Door Chime/Pager System today! 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER ance 
TOLL FREE (800) 621-1203 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Please give order #1670E924.for the Remote Door 

n Fae r System, and for the Extra Chime, give 
order #1671E924. If you prefer, mail check or card 
authorization and expiration. We need daytime 
phone for all orders and issuing bank for c harge 
orders. We cannot ship without this. UPS/insur 


have 
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$4.95 for one Remote Door Chime; Pager 


System, $6.95 for three, $2.95 for one Extra Chime 
$4.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA delivery. You 


3-day return and one-year warranty 


haverhills 


131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 






































Taste (Ricagos food. 
You'll go héme a changed person. 


For information on everything from Pizza to Paté, call 1-800-223-0121. 
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Now is the time for you to take advantage of the growing markets and profitable 
business opportunities in the Gulf region. And Kuwait Airways is the expert on travel 
to the Gulf. We offer the fastest and most convenient flights direct to Kuwait—three 
times a week aboard comfortable 747's—with convenient connections throughout 
the Middle East. Choose to arrive in Kuwait the next evening, or break your trip in 
London. In Oasis Class you can relax in a big, wide 19.5-inch base seat with a foot 
rest that folds up for extra leg room. Enjoy gourmet Middle Eastern and Continental 
cuisine served hot from a trolley on elegant china. Our first class service is 
renowned the world over. 


DIRECT 

NEW YORK-LONDON-KUWAIT 

ONWARD TO 

BAHRAIN-DOHA-DUBAI-ABU DHABI-JEDDAH-RIYADH 
DHAHRAN-MUSCAT-RAS AL KHAYMAH-SANAA. 


For reservations, Call your travel agent 


00) 4-KUWAIT 
296-4644 or (800) 424-1128 
Toronto (416) 926-1275 
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detective, Harry Stoner, yet another of the 
shopworn ex-cops so beloved of the genre, 
is hired to investigate the disappearance 
of a wealthy politician and do-gooder. 
The missing man is found tortured to 
death. His killers: two boy prostitutes, one 
of whom was seeking a father figure, the 
other of whom scorned his client as a mas- 
ochistic “beat freak.” The who in this 
whodunit is known early in the story. Va- 
lin is more interested in precisely what 
happened and why, in how tenderness 
turned into a transaction and then to fatal 
abuse. The hustlers’ barren backgrounds, 
the meat-rack bars where they work, the 
aging queens who shelter them, all are 
convincingly evoked in Stoner’s impas- 
sioned journey of detection 


mong other hard-boiled writers, the 

most impressive effort of the past 
year comes from Michael Allegretto. His 
Blood Stone (Scribner's; 261 pages; 
$16.95) is a superb example of the “cold 
crime” subgenre. A seedy private eye, ap- 
proached by an even seedier pal, starts 
looking for the proceeds of a famous jewel 
robbery out West a couple of decades after 
the theft. His allies and enemies in an ever 
shifting set of alliances include an aging 
femme fatale, a spunky tomboy and her 
ex-con grandfather, a trio of murderous 
Indians, a small-town newspaper editor 
and a crooked policeman. The plot and 


| mood are vaguely reminiscent of The 





Maltese Falcon, except that, yes, there is a 
treasure to be had. 

Another homage to the era of The 
Maltese Falcon appears in Buried Caesars 
(Mysterious Press; 179 pages; $15.95), in 
which Stuart M. Kaminsky’s sleuth Toby 
Peters is hired by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on a matter of national security 
and gets a helping hand from Dashiell 
Hammett on a spree. The volume is one of 
the sprightliest in the series built around 
Peters but is overshadowed by A Cold Red 
Sunrise (Scribner's; 210 pages; $15.95), 
which features Kaminsky’s other recur- 
ring detective, Soviet policeman Porfiry 
Rostnikov. That sly and assiduous investi- 
gator is dispatched to Siberia to look into 
the killing of another officer, who in turn 
was probing the killing of the daughter of 
a prominent dissident. Despite the small- 
ness and privation of the village, Rosini- 
kov unearths a wealth of believably 
evoked secrets on his way toa disquieting- 
ly equivocal solution 

Simon Brett specializes in what mys- 
tery fans call “the cozy,” a story in which 
most of the mayhem is discreetly offstage, 
and the detective is more likely to be a 
canny old woman than a boozy middle- 
aged man. Of the many imitations of | 
Agatha Christie’s Miss Marple, none has 
been quite so slippery and criminous as 
Melita Pargeter, a white-haired, well- 


heeled widow of a burglar whom Brett be- 




















Books 


| guilingly introduced in 1987's .4 Nice 
Class of Corpse. Having skewered the pre- 
tenses of her fellow residents of a retire- 
ment hotel in that volume, she returns in 
Mrs, Presumed Dead (Scribner's; 248 


pages; $16.95) to expose the follies of an | 


executive suburb where the previous own- 
er of her home has disappeared. Aiding in 
her attempts to locate the missing woman 
are a wry assortment of her late husband’s 
crooked cronies, all of them. like Mrs. 
Pargeter, now at least semilegit 

The newcomer of the year thus far is 
John Collee, a British physician and writ- 
er of TV medical scripts. In 4 Paper 
Mask (Arbor House; 232 pages; $16.95), 
his second book, the premise is that most 
emergency-room orderlies fancy them- 
selves able, by practical experience, to di- 
agnose and treat patients, and that one of 
them decides to give it a try. This anti- 
hero, who assumes the name and hospital 
residency of an acquaintance who is killed 
in an accident before he can report for 
duty, makes some disastrous mistakes— 
but such is the imposing aura of his pur- 
ported professional credentials that he 
keeps his post through scrape after scrape, 





and sometimes does succeed. Nonethe- 
less, he lives in fear of exposure, and ten- 
sion mounts. The character is depicted 
with a remarkably skillful blend of empa- 
thy and distaste, so that from page to page 
the reader roots for him to get caught or to 
get away with it all. With complete believ- 
ability, the plot keeps twisting right up to 
the final words. Like so many fellow toil- 
ers in mystery-genre obscurity, Collee 
proves himself a true novelist. 4 Paper 
Mask should satisfy readers who have 
never cared whether the FBI was bursting 
into the kitchen or, as.Christie suggested 


in a title, the body was in the library w 
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In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel 
renowned for its own 
special European influence 
that of Swiss General Man 
ager, Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


pating all your needs | 
Whether you're enjoying 

Our tropical courtyard 

private pool, or gourmet | 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 

will ensure your stay at the 

Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 

Ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available 


( 
Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


ww) 
300 Bourbon Streer, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 
at 1-800-343-7170, 





Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel 
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agent or Sonesta toll-free 
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SO SONESTA rey? | 
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Whether it’s large spaces, small And who says you can't afford space So move into New York with TIME’s 





spaces, vertical or horizontal spaces, in New York anymore? A page in New York Metro Edition -and start 

you can find them in TIME Maga- TIME New York costs less than a spreading the news to over 2 million 
zine’s New York Metro Edition. It page in The New Yorker or New York- New Yorkers. Michael Ward is wait- 
/ targets one of the world’s leading yet reaches more readers than The ing for your call at (212) 522-4897. 

markets with all the editorial power New Yorker, New York, Manhattan 

of the world’s leading newsmagazine. Inc. and Manhattan Livine combined. 





Were selling space in New York. 
Prime locations available. 
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“I'd be willing to bet 
you, if | was a betting 
man, that I have never 
bet on baseball.” 


The Sad Ordeal of Mr. Baseball 





Pete Rose faces gambling charges—and a threatened legacy 








BY TOM CALLAHAN 
& aseball and Pete Rose, once thought 
to be inseparable institutions, tee- 
tered last week on the edge of an almost 
unbearable sadness. Several Cincinnati- 
area bookmakers allege that Rose has 
been betting on baseball games. If Rose is 
found to have gambled on baseball, he 
can expect a year’s suspension as Reds 
manager. If he bet on Cincinnati games, 
Rose could be shunned for life by the 
sport he personifies, jeopardizing every- 
thing he has accomplished, even the place 
in baseball’s Hall of Fame that awaits him 
in 1992. 

The first alarm bell rang in February, 
when Baseball Commissioner Peter Ue- 
berroth and National League President 
A. Bartlett Giamatti summoned Rose to 
New York City for a private conversation 
on a secret subject. Reporters who knew 
Rose guessed gambling. Last week Ueber- 
roth acknowledged that his office was con- 
ducting an ongoing investigation into “se- 
rious allegations” after Ron Peters and 
Alan Statman, a saloon-keeping bookie 
and his lawyer, claimed they had been co- 
operating with the commissioner's office. 
They offered to expand on their testimony 
for a fee to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and the 
Cincinnati Enguirer. Both publications 
demurred. But the story began to drip out, 
and its most graphic charge was that the 
leading hitter in baseball history may have 
exchanged signals with his bookie from 
the dugout. Rose denies betting on base- 
ball games or indulging in any other illegal 
form of gambling, though he admits he is a 
habitué of dog and horse tracks. 

The ordinarily bright spring-training 
atmosphere was further darkened by pro- 





liferating reports that Rose has blown his 
fortune on wagers. The Dayton Daily 
News stated that he recently sold the bat 
and ball from his record 4,192nd hit. Rose 
responded with a melancholy “No com- 
ment.” None of his comments throughout 
the besieged week were more expansive 
than a flippant remark toS.L.: “I'd be will- 
ing to bet you, if I was a betting man, that 
I have never bet on baseball.” 

A hometown Cincinnatian too enthu- 
siastic ever to walk to first base, Rose ar- 
rived in the major leagues as a flat-topped 
Reds second baseman whom Mickey 
Mantle rechristened “Charlie Hustle.” 
Through 24 seasons at five positions, Rose 
devoured the game with such a primitive 
pleasure that people said he had skipped 
his true generation. Usually sliding on his 
stomach, he inched closer and closer to 
the dustiest of legends until in 1985 he 
passed Ty Cobb in total hits and kept on 
going to a record 4,256 hits and 3,562 
games. Then he became the legend. 


lways a numbers man, Rose was at 
the vanguard of baseball’s economic 
revolt. His original ambition, “to be the 
first $100,000 singles hitter,” sounds 


quaint now. In the late 1970s he made an 


auction out of the new free-agent system, 
and for $3.2 million over four years 
stopped off in Philadelphia to show the 
Phillies how to win. 

As a player, Rose savored six World 
Series and three world titles. But in four 


seasons as a manager, he has directed the | 


Reds to second place in the National 
League's West Division four times. Even 
before the gambling charges, Cincinnati 
owner Marge Schott was said to be impa- 
tient with him. 
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PETE ROSE 


Particularly in the age of cocaine. all | 
sports hold their breath over the specter of 
betting and its potential to devastate the 
integrity of players. But baseball is most 
sensitive to gambling. The commission- 
er’s office was founded in 1920 in reaction 
to the rigged World Series the year before, 
when the Cincinnati Reds were the bene- 
ficiaries. First Commissioner Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, a federal judge from II- 
linois, ignored technical acquittals and 
permanently banned the eight Chicago 
Black Sox players involved. In 1947 A.B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler suspended manager 
Leo Durocher one season merely for asso- 
ciating with gamblers. 

Ueberroth’s predecessor, Bowie Kuhn. 
banished Detroit pitcher Denny McLain 
for half a year in 1970 for financing a bet- 
ting shop. In 1979 and in 1983 Kuhn po- 
litely ordered casino glad-handers Willie 
Mays and Mickey Mantle to Slay away 
from baseball until they quit playing golf 
with gamblers. To much applause, Ueber- | 
roth rescinded that ban four years ago. In 
the last week of his tenure (Giamatti takes 


office April 1), the Rose affair may make 
him wonder if that was such a great 
signal. 


Imagining baseball without Rose is 
hard, but imagining Rose without base- 
ball is horrible. On plane rides home from 
the World Series, he used to calculate the 
number of days to spring training. He 
marks time by the inning, even in refer- 
ences to his birth in 1941, usually adding, 
“the year of Joe DiMaggio’s 56-game hit- 
ting streak.” During Rose’s own hitting 
streak in 1978—the National League 
standard of 44—he was caught in a pater- 
nity suit, and his marriage was dissolving 
Otily between the white lines of the field 
was he serene. Last week, before a mob of 
reporters, he tried for that carefree athlet- 
ic slouch when he said, “This is great. My 
players can experience the kind of atmo- 
sphere they'll be facing in October.” But 
his tone was tinny wn 
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Essay 


Robert Hughes 


The N.R.A. in a Hunter’s Sights 


ike George Bush and thousands of other people, I am a 

Small White Hunter. Which means that, two or three 
times a year, one scrambles into one’s brush pants and jack- 
et, pulls on a pair of snake boots and goes ambling off on a 
sedate horse with friends and dogs in pursuit of quail in a 
pine forest in southern Georgia. Or spends cold predawn 
hours in a punt on Long Island Sound, or a damp blind on a 
California marsh, waiting for the gray light to spread and the 
ducks to come arrowing in. 

I have done this at intervals most of my life, ever since I 
was eleven years old in Australia and my father first issued 
me a single-shot .22 and two bullets and told me to bring 
back one rabbit. I hope to keep doing it as long as I can walk 
and see. 

I don’t shoot deer anymore; the idea of large-game tro- 
phy hunting repels me. But I have 
never thought there was anything 
wrong with killing as much small 
game in one day as I and a few 
friends could eat in the evening—no 
more than that and always within the 
limits. On a good day I can break 24 
targets out of 25 at trapshooting, and 
22 or so at skeet, which is O.K. for an 
art critic. 

In short, I am supposed—if you 
believe the advertisements of the 
National Rifle Association—to be 
exactly the kind of person whose 
rights the N.R.A. claims to want to 
protect. Why, then, have I never 
joined the N.R.A.? And why do I 
think of this once omnipotent 
though now embattled lobby as the 
sportsman’s embarrassment and not his ally? 

The answer, in part, goes back to the famous Second 
Amendment of the American Constitution, which the 
N.R.A. keeps brandishing like Holy Writ. “A well-regulated 
militia, being necessary to the security of a free State,” it 
reads, “the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” 

The part the N.R.A. quotes is always the second half. 
The first half is less convenient because it undermines the 
lobby’s propaganda for universal weaponry. 

The Founding Fathers, in their wisdom—and more 
pointedly, their experience—distrusted standing armies. 
They associated British ones with tyranny and lacked the 
money and manpower to create their own. Without a citi- 
zens’ militia, the Revolution would have failed. Does the 
Constitution let you have the second half of the Second 
Amendment, the right to keep and bear arms, without the 
first part, the intended use of those arms in the exercises and, 
when necessary, the campaigns of a citizens’ militia to which 
the gun owner belongs—as in Switzerland today? That is still 
very much a subject for legal debate. 

The constitutional framers no more had in mind the so- 
cially psychotic prospect of every Tom, Dick and Harriet 
with a barnful of MAC-10s, Saturday night specials and 


AK-47s than, in writing the First Amendment, they had in | 


mind the protection of child-porn video, which did not ex- 
ist in the 18th century either. Nowhere does the Constitu- 








tion say the right to bear arms means the right to bear any 
or all arms. Which arms is the real issue. At present, fire- 
power has outstripped the law's power to contain it within 
rational limits. 

Where the N.R.A. has always revealed its nature as a 
paranoid lobby, a political anachronism, is in its rigid ideo- 
logical belief that any restriction on the private ownership of 
any kind of hand-held gun leads inexorably to ‘oral abolition 
of all gun ownership—that, if today the U.S. Government 
takes the Kalashnikov from the hands of the maniac on the 
school playground, it will be coming for my Winchester 
pump tomorrow. There is no evidence for this absurd belief, 
but it remains an article of faith. And it does so because the 
faith is bad faith: the stand the N.R.A. takes is only nominal- 
ly on behalf of recreational hunters. The people it really 
serves are gun manufacturers and 
gun importers, whose sole interest is 
to sell as many deadly weapons of as 
many kinds to as many Americans as 
possible. The N.R.A. never saw a 
weapon it didn’t love. When Ameri- 
can police officers raised their voices 
against the sale of “cop-killer” bul- 
lets—Teflon-coated projectiles 
whose sole purpose is to penetrate 
body armor—the N.R.A. mounted a 
campaign to make people believe this 
ban would infringe on the rights of 
deer hunters, as though the woods of 
America were full of whitetails in 
Kevlar vests. Now that the pressure 
is on to restrict public ownership of 
semiautomatic assault weapons, we 
hear the same threadbare rhetoric 
about the rights of hunters. No serious hunter goes after deer 
with an Uzi or an AK-47; those weapons are not made for 
picking off an animal in the woods but for blowing people to 
chopped meat at close-to-medium range, and anyone who 
needs a banana clip with 30 shells in it to hit a buck should 
not be hunting at all. These guns have only two uses: you can 
take them down to the local range and spend a lot of money 
blasting off 500 rounds an afternoon at silhouette targets of 
the Ayatullah, or you can use them to off your rivals and cre- 
ate lots of police widows. It depends on what kind of guy you 
are. But the N.R.A. doesn’t care—underneath its dumb in- 
cantatory slogans (“Guns don’t kill people: people kill peo- 
ple”), it is defending both guys. It helps ensure that cops are 
outgunned right across America. It preaches hunters’ rights 
in order to defend the distribution of weapons in what is, in 
effect, a drug-based civil war. 

But we who love hunting have much more to fear from 
the backlash of public opinion caused by the N.R.A.’s pig- 
headedness than we do from the Government. Sensible 
hunters see the need to follow the example of other civilized 
countries. All fireable guns should be licensed; delays and 
stringent checks should be built into their purchase, right 
across the board; and some types, including machine guns 
and semiautomatic assault weapons, should not be available 
to the civilian public at all. It is time, in this respect, that 
America enter the 20th century, since it is only a few years 
away from the 21st. s 
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Both come with 


a service guarantee. 
One will strengthen 


your business. 




























The machine on the left will 
define your triceps and develop 
your biceps. But it can't build 
your business 

The AT&T Worldwide Intelligent 
Network can carry more than 80 
million calls a day. Over 3 million 
an hour. That's the kind of strength 
that your business can depend on 
long distance carrier available, and 
gives you a service guarantee 
When youre on the road, now 
more than ever, it pays to choose 
AT&T. Then youre assured immedi 
ate credit for misdialed numbers, 
low prices, uncompromising sound 
quality, 24-hour service, efficient 
operators, and the ability to call 
anywhere in the world 

’ So, if you wanta service 
guarantee, make sure you hear 
Thank you for using AT&T.” It'll 
help build your business 

We're here to help. For assistance, 
call 1 800 222-0300. 
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The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are guaranteed a particular freedom that 
IS Nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in fact 
flows from it. 

You are guaranteed the freedom to succeed. 

You are free to dream your own dream of success, to 
Study, to work, to create and discover and build, for yourself 
and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea IS One reason that our 
company — Citicorp and Citibank — has grown to become 
by far the nation's jargest financial services organization, 

For over 175 years, our freedom to innovate, to create 
new financial ideas and Services, has led to an unbroken 
line of initiatives allowing us to help countless millions of 
individuals, 

Today, more Americans are pursuing college education 
and graduate degrees with help from us than from any other 
private lender. 

More are getting what they want with the help of 
MasterCard" and Visa cards from Citibank than from any 
other company. 

And more Americans who once dreamed of “some day” 
Owning their own homes now own them, or are buying them, 
with a financial helping hand from Citicorp and Citibank. 

Meanwhile, here at home and in 90 other countries 
around the world, we offer the full range of financial services, 
from new automated machines for personal banking to 
corporate funding in the billions. 

Over 90,000 people of Citicorp and Citibank serve 
over 25,000,000 customers, thousands of companies and 
many governments, in every major world marketplace. 

© can help you, or your company, achieve success, 
here and abroad, 

Whether you get to know us as C Iticorp or Citibank, 
We'd like you to get to know us better. 


CITICORP©® 


SUCCEED, NOT JUST SUR RVIVES 








What do the 
Loch Ness Monster, — 
Bigfoot and 


a great-tasting 
ultra light 
have in common? 


You've heard about them, but you don’t really believe they exist. 
Well. here’s an actual unretouched photo of one of em. Merit Ultra Lights. 
It’s the only ultra lights with Enriched Flavor™ Which is why it can deliver real, satisfying 
taste you didn’t believe possible at such low tar. Try a pack yourself. 
See why it’s one of today’s fastest growing brands. 


Enriched Flavor.” ultra low tar. L solution with Merit. 
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Merit Ultra Lights 











SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Philip Morris Inc, 1989 


Kings: 5 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


